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E have faith in education as 
the foundation of demo- 
cratic government. Our schools need 
the appreciation and co-operation of 
all those who depend upon them for 
the education of our youth -- the 
state’s most valuable asset. Our 
schools are today enabling America 
to achieve great results, and they 
can help her to even greater accom- 
plishments.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Now Is the Timeto.... 
Get a Business Education 





HE business tide has turned. Watch it swell. 
| Start a course here this fall and by the time 
| you are trained a position will be open for 
| you. Business must be the first activity to re- 
| vive. Those trained for business will be the first to find 
| employment. Our outlook for a large attendance this fall 
was never as good as it is now. 


Ask for facts. 


| BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
J. L. HARMAN, LL.D., President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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no books are adopted for 
the 9th and 10th grades 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 











THIS ONE THING WE MUST DO 


There are 17,000 teachers in Kentucky. 
Before October ist every one of these 
teachers will receive a full and complete 
report of the findings of the Commission 
appointed by the governor to study Ken- 
tucky’s educational program and make 
recommendations to the Legislature in 
1934. 

The Commission has worked earnestly 
and intelligently, and with the help of many 
of Kentucky’s most able men and women 
in education has produced an excellent 
report. It is a Kentucky report. The 
work has been done by our own people. 
No person connected with the Commission 
in any way has received any compensation 
for his service. Men and women interested 
in Kentucky’s progress have given gener- 
ously and cheerfully of their time and 
energy that a program for the reorganiza- 
tion of education might be presented to 
the next General Assembly. 

If this report is to get a favorable hear- 
iag next year, those of us who teach must 
bring it to the attention of citizens of our 
communities in -an understanding way. 
Every principal and superintendent in the 
State should set aside time this fall for 
faculty discussions of the report. The 
people who prepared it have given weeks 
and months of their time to it. The least 
that we can do is to read it and explain it 
to our patrons and friends. 


A number of educational studies on a 
State-wide basis have been completed in 
recent years, but it is doubtful if a more 
comprehensive, more thcrough study has 
ever been made than this one. We have 
every reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
its completion and we must use every 
opportunity to make it understood and 
appreciated. 


CONFERENCE TO STUDY 
COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The tenth annual Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at the University of 
Kentucky, October 27th and 28th. The 


entire time of the Conference will be 
devoted to a study of the Educational Com- 
mission’s report in order that those in 
attendance may have an opportunity to 
understand more clearly the work of the 
Commission. Ten of the committees that 
have been at work for more than a year 
preparing reports for the Commission will 
bring to the Conference the results of their 
findings and their recommendations for 
reorganization. 

The university extends a cordial invita- 
tion to teachers, administrators, health 
officers, social workers, and laymen to be 
present at the conference. 


THE INTERPRETATION 
COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association meeting in Louis- 
ville in April, 1933, authorized the creation 
of an Interpretation Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association, to be 
made up of the following members: Mr. 
Harper Gatton, immediate past president 
of the Kentucky Education Association; 
Superintendent D. Y. Dunn, president of 
the Kentucky Education Association for 
1933-34; Honorable James H. Richmond, 
superintendent of public instruction; Mr. 
Porter Hopkins, superintendent of schools 


of Somerset; and Judge Huston Quin of - | 


Louisville. 

It is the function of this committee to 
take the findings of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission and interpret them to 
the citizens of Kentucky so that every man 
and woman in the State shall have an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the work of the Commission, its philosophy, 
its research, its plans, and its programs. 

Few people in Kentucky realize the 
amount or the excellence of the work that 
has been accomplished by the Educational 
Commission appointed by the governor 
following the general assembiy of 1932. 
This Commission, under the direction of 
Superintendent Richmond with James W. 
Cammack as executive secretary, has been 
instrumental in producing some of the most 
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careful educational studies that have ever 
been made in the State. These studies, 
covering all fields of public education, are 
being organized and unified to the end 
that there may grow out of the work that 
has been done a new school code for the 
reorganization of public education within 
the State. This program is comprehensive. 
It includes the work of all State-supported 
education from the kindergarten through 
the university. The Commission has had 
the support of every public and private 
agency in the State in procuring the 
findings upon which the program will be 
built. 

It will be the function of the Interpreta- 
tion Committee to take these findings and 
to make them available to all the people 
in Kentucky through the press, through 
leaflets and bulletins, by means of the 
radio and other agencies, to the end that 
the men and women of the State shall 
have an opportunity to know and appreci- 
ate the work that has been done by the 
Commission. 

Every teacher in Kentucky should give 
his earnest support to the dissemination 
of information concerning the Commission 
and its work. We must consider ourselves 
representatives of the Interpretation Com- 
mittee to the end that we may be helpful 
to the Committee and to the Commission 
in interpreting the educational program of 
the State. 


A LOCAL TAX PROBLEM IN 
KENTUCKY 


Examination of several fiscal court order 
books in the recent past has indicated the 
common practice of imposing for school 
purposes a tax of less than forty cents on 
the shares of stock in banks. The most 
usual reduced rate appears to be twenty 
cents on the one hundred dollars. This 
practice, of course, is entirely proper if it 
is the judgment of the local authorities that 
not more than twenty cents need be levied. 
Inquiry, however, reveals that in many 
communities both school officials and 
county officials are under the erroneous 
impression that the maximum rate for 
school purposes is only twenty cents (or 
in one case thirty cents). 


Section 4092 of the Kentucky Statutes, 
Subsection (d) provides that a ‘‘tax of not 


exceeding forty cents (40c) on the one 
hundred dollars of the fair cash value of 
such shares may be imposed for school 
purposes by the regularly constituted 
authorities levying such tax or taxes in the 
district in which such bank or trust company 
is located.”” This statute came before 
the Court of Appeals in the case of Jones v. 
Citizens Bank of Hartford (228 Kentucky 
699), and was found to be a valid classifi- 
cation in spite of the fact that it exempts 
banks from paying the local road tax. 


It is suggested that school authorities 
in each county will do well to check the 
fiscal court order book or the records of the 
city as the case may be and thereby 
ascertain whether or not the bank tax levy 
is the maximum provided by the statutes. 
It is not intended to suggest that a different 
levy should be made unless the present levy 
has been im posed under a misapprehension. 
If there is, however, such a misapprehen- 
sion, it is quite proper that the matter 
should be brought to the attention of those 
concerned and promptly corrected. 


By JAMEs W. Martin, 


Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Kentucky 


MISS RUTH THEOBALD ASSUMES 
RESPONSIBILITY AS SUPERVI- 
SOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

IN KENTUCKY 


Through the generosity of the General 
Education Board of New York City, the 
State Department of Education now has a 
Division of Library Service. Miss Ruth 
Theobald, school librarian at the Shawnee 
High School in Louisville, has been 
appointed as general supervisor of public 
school libraries in the State. She assumed 
her new work on the first day of July and 
is, at the present time, giving advisory 
service or assistance in the organization of 
libraries to all Kentucky schools. 


Miss Theobald brings with her an 
excellent background of training and 
experience. Kentucky schools are fortu- 
nate to be able to call upon her for assist- 
ance in the planning and organization of 
libraries. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The 1934 yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is to deal 
with the topic “Aids to Teaching in the 
Elementary School.”’ 


According to the present outline of the 
yearbook, it will include chapters on maps, 
globes and charts; mounted pictures, news- 
paper clippings, and magazine illustrations; 
posters, exhibits, displays and museums; 
trips, excursions, and lectures; duplicating 
devices; still films, slides and projectors; 
phonographs; silent and talking motion 
pictures, and radios; 


The committee that is preparing the 
yearbook is working under the direction of 
John S. Thomas, Clippert School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Thomas and his committee 
will welcome suggestions from elementary 
teachers or principals in connection with 
the preparation of the yearbook. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


I have been a member of many com- 
mittees and commissions during my educa- 
tional career, but I have never been a 
member of one that has worked so con- 
structively and earnestly as the Educa- 
tional Commission which has about com- 
pleted its report which will be presented 
to the next General Assembly. The report, 
in my opinion, will be the most outstanding 
and constructive educational program 
presented in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 


The chairman, the secretary, and the 
members of the Commission have been 
most faithful in the performance of the 
responsibilities assigned them, and have 
performed their tasks in a way to merit the 
respect and appreciation of the public. 
Only those who are members of the Com- 
mission can have any idea of the vast 
amount of constructive work that has been 
done by the different committees appointed 
by the Commission to make a thorough 
study of the entire school system of the 
State and report their findings to the Com- 
mission. These committees have made a 
real contribution to the State—one that 
will show us the way to a greater and a more 
efficient education and Commonwealth. 


BECOMES PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
TION IN GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education since 1929, 
resigned on July 1st to accept the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Education at George 
Washington University, where he will di- 
rect the courses in educational adminis- 
tration and give a seminar in college and 
university administration. This is a field 
in which Doctor Cooper has acquired a 
national reputation because of his wide 
experience in many different phases of 
educational administration, first as city 
superintendent of schools at Piedmont, 
Fresno, and San Diego, California, then 
as State Commissioner of Education in 
California, during which time he directed 
the teacher education in seven teachers 
colleges of the State. He was also ex-officio 
member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of California. Later, as United 
States Commissioner of Education, he had 
the opportunity during the past four years, 
to become acquainted with educational 
conditions in practically every state in 
the Union. 

As Commissioner of Education, Doctor 
Cooper added a number of new lines of 
work to the office of education, as for 
example, work in tests and measurements, 
in special problems of handicapped children, 
in radio education, Western European 
education, and Negro education. Also, 
during his incumbency, three national 
surveys of education of importance were 
carried on under his direction, one in the 
field of secondary education, one in 
school finance, and one in teacher-training 
problems. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


School and college administrators who 
are interested in helping students to 
choose their careers more wisely, and who 
wish information to assist them in planning 
programs of vocational guidance, may get 
such information without charge from the 
National Occupational Conference, 522 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Your Help Is Needed 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent Public Instruction 


The report of the Kentucky Educational Commission is 
on the press. The September issue of the Educational Bulletin, 
containing the commission’s ‘‘platform statement”? and a sum- 
mary of its findings and recommendations, is now being dis- 
tributed. 


This constructive school program has been made possible 
through the unselfish efforts of more than a hundred Kentucky 
educators and through the financial support given by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and other agencies. Your associa- 
tion has accepted the further responsibility of carrying this 
school program to the people through its Interpretation Com- 
mittee and the State-wide organization which has been set up. 


The devoted loyalty and intelligent action of all of our 
people is essential if the commission’s recommendations are 
to be enacted into law for the benefit of the 720,000 children 
in Kentucky. Every citizen must develop a new understanding 
of the significance of the school, and must rally to the support 
of public education as the foundation of our civilization. 


The commission’s program is one to which every person 
genuinely interested in the schools can subscribe. Your cause 
is a just one and your leaders are devoted to that cause. But 
no war has ever been won by the headquarters staff alone—it is 
the soldier in the ranks who brings victory or defeat. The 
classroom teacher, the school officer, the pupil and the parent 
have their work to do. Your help is needed not only as an 
individual, working in your own community and in your own 
way, but also in the united effort which is possible only through 
a united profession. 


Two things are of the utmost importance. The first is 
membership in your district and state education associations; 
the second, active participation in the Public Discussion 
Contest and other phases of the interpretation program. 


Your membership and your co-operation are essential if 
this program is to be a success. No one else can do your job. 
We are counting on every teacher in Kentucky. 





The Property Tax and School Support in 
Kentucky and How to Finance Highways 


By James W. MartTIN, 
Director Bureau of Business Research, Unwersity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


In the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
almost seventy-five per cent of the total 
revenue receipts are raised by means of 
State and local taxation of property. 
Although the proportion is slightly lower 
than on the average in the other states, it 
is generally accepted _as obvious that this 
State’s property tax is too large a part of 
the total. There are two main reasons for 
this conclusion. In the first place, the 
absolute burden thus imposed on the 
owners of property, particularly of tangible 
property, is unduly severe. In the second 
place, it is unfair that so large a proportion 
of the tax burden should be levied on this 
particular class and that other income 
receivers should be almost or entirely 
exempted from contributing to thesupport 
of state and local government. Even 
those who believe that substantial property 
taxes should be imposed can agree with 
this conclusion respecting the existing 
situation in Kentucky. Since there seems 
to be a fairly general agreement that Ken- 
tucky property taxes are too high in 
relation to the tax contributions of pro- 
fessional and other salaried and business 
people, the question arises as to what 
should be done about it. 


REPEAL OF THE STATE PROPERTY TAX 
Not THE REMEDY—The answer which has 
seemed obvious to many people is that the 
State property tax on tangible personalty 
and real estate should be eliminated. It 
is important, therefore, to examine this 
proposition on its merits without reference 
to the substitute taxes which may be pro- 
posed. Such an investigation compre- 
hending data respecting all the states has 
recently been finished by the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of 
Kentucky. 


First, to get the background clearly in 
mind, a careful review of the position of 
American tax authorities was made. The 


result disclosed that, beginning about the 


first of this century, there wasa strong senti- 
ment among certain leading students for 
repeal of State tangible property taxes. 
Even at the time, however, the weight of 
authority was against the program for 
reasons which the University of Kentucky 
study attempted to check against experi- 
ence. Until about the period of the World 
War in the official literature, including 
reports of both permanent administrative 
tax commissions and of special investigat- 
ing committees, there is evidence of a 
growth in the popularity of the idea of 
removing the State property tax. Since 
that time, the notion has gradually given 
way; so that today the weight of official, 
as well as unofficial, opinion is opposed 
to the plan. 


Does Elimination of the State Real 
Property Tax Mean a Reduction of the 
Relative Burden on Property? A check of 
available statistics has been made for the 
period since 1915 to find out whether in 
states which have repealed the property 
tax, the result has been a lowering of the 
aggregate property taxes in comparison 
with states which have not adopted such 
a policy. The analysis indicates that there 
has been little change in the one group of 
states as compared with the other. 


There are two reasons why elimination 
of the State real estate tax does not effect 
significant reduction in the total property 
tax burden. First of all, contrary to the 
impression of most casual observers, repeal 
of the State tax on real estate does not in 
most cases mean elimination of all state 
property taxes. (Incidentally, complete 
repeal of all property taxes is not proposed 
in Kentucky.) For example, in Virginia 
where the state real estate tax was dis- 
continued in 1927, there is a substantial 
amount of property taxation for state 
purposes still obtaining. In the second 
place, it appears that cities and counties 
tend to increase property tax rates to 
replace the amount of the state tax re- 
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moved. An interesting example of this is 
also found in Virginia. When the state 
property tax of 25 cents was repealed, 
effective in 1927, the average city tax in 
the state was raised by 22 cents, though 
there has since been a decline of one cent. 
That is, in spite of the fact that there was, 
and still is, no upward tendency in Virginia 
city tax rates, the municipalities took 
immediate advantage of the repeal of the 
state tax to impose an additional tax 
equal to the state tax less three cents a 
hundred dollars. 


Does Repeal of the State Property Tax 
Result in Significant Economies or Ex- 
travagances? In the bureau study, several 
kinds of checks were made in an attempt 
to answer this question. The simplest, 
perhaps, is a study of the increase in 
governmental cost payments in all states 
which have state property taxes as com- 
pared with those which have repealed them. 
So far as state government is concerned, 
these statistics disclose no significant differ- 
ence in results, though it is found that 
governmental cost payments seem to be 
more responsive to movements of prosperity 
and depression in states which have 
repealed the state property tax. This 
suggests that the state governments which 
are forced to rely on tax measures which 
fluctuate widely in revenue productivity 
have more budgetary problems growing 
out of the depression than have other 
states; but the difference is not great 
enough to be very important. 


Large cities in three-fourths of the states 
which have repealed the state property 
tax show on the average much greater 
increases in per capita governmental cost 
payments since 1915 than have occurred 
in all states as a group. On the other 
hand, those in one-fourth of the former 
group of states show slightly less increase 
than has occurred in all the states. If 
data permitted a comparison of all local 
governmental cost payments in the two 
classes of states (instead of those for large 
cities alone), evidence available suggests 
that the cost payments in states which 
have repealed the state tax on realty would 
in all cases be above the average for the 
other states. 


The general conclusion that costs of 
government have increased no faster in 
which have a state real 


the localities 


estate tax is borne cut by other checks 
it has been possible to make. 

Does Repeal of the State Tax on Realty 
Result in Improvement or Decline in Assess- 


ment Efficiency? Disclosure of differences 
in assessment efficiency between states 
having and those not having state property 
taxes, however, represent the one really 
significant positive result of the bureau 
investigation. 


Forty-nine studies of assessment effici- 
ency, sufficiently widespread to give some 
indication of relative achievement, have 
been made in twenty-five states. Exam- 
ination of these and other statistics shows 
(a) that the average assessments in states 
having a state real property tax are 
substantially nearer the statutory require- 
ments than in states having no state 
property tax; (b) that, on the average, 
the states having a state property tax 
have less inequality in assessments than 
do other states; and (c) that assessment 
efficiency has declined following adoption 
of the pian of levying no state real estate 
tax in all states in which checks are possible 
(three-fourths of them). The statistics 
available relate primarily to real property, 
but such information as can be had con- 
cerning assessment of personal property 
suggests that the conclusions stated apply 
with equal or greater force to tangible 
personalty. 


CONCLUSION RESPECTING REPEAL OF 
STATE PROPERTY TAx. To these findings, 
based on technical administrative and 
economic considerations, perhaps one 
thought based on expedience should be 
introduced. For some years, 88.5 per 
cent of the proceeds of the thirty-cent 
Kentucky State Tax on real estate has 
been dedicated to public education. In 
the light of circumstances in the State, it 
is doubtful whether, if the State real estate 
tax were repealed, there would be a chance 
to assure the replacement of the four 
million dollars now raised for education by 
this levy. Consequently, the friends of 
public education have special reason to 
look askance at the suggestion that the 
property tax now used for State purposes 
be abolished. This is particularly true 
now that the revenues from intangibles 
have declined so much as seriously to 
cripple the program of public education. 
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Omitting all consideration of alter- 
natives, of the fact that more than half of 
the county school districts now get back 
more in the form of State school money 
than they pay in the form of real estate 
taxes on farm lands, and of other superficial, 
political arguments, it is possible, on the 
basis of concrete data, to decide the 
desirability of repealing the State property 
tax on real estate. In general, there is 
reason to believe such repeal, accompanied 
by any reasonable substitute measure, 
would give temporary but not permanent 
reduction in the proportion of property 
taxes for State and local purposes. There 
is much more reason to believe that such 
a measure would result in reducing effici- 
ency in assessments and in consequent 
increases in the inequalities in the property 
tax. 

Consequently, the student of taxation, 
knowing that there are effective ways of 
reducing permanently the proportion of 
property taxes for State and local purposes, 
views the repeal of the property tax as a 
patent medicine which will fail to obtain 
what its advocates desire and will bring 
incidentally more troubles than it proposes 
to cure. 


SOLVING THE TAX PROBLEM AND AT THE 
SAME TIME SECURING A FAIRER 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 


Since the proportion of the present tax 
burden borne by property owners can not 
be reduced by eliminating the State 
property tax, it is important to seek other 
measures of relief. A study of the experi- 
ence of other states in comparison with the 
situation in Kentucky suggests two con- 
crete means of reducing property tax 
burdens with some incidental gain in 
the distribution of tax receipts. The two 
possibilities of improvement are tied up 
with the two most important functions of 
State and local government, as measured 
by the amount of money spent, namely, 
highways and education. In this Common- 
wealth about 40 per cent of our total State 
and local tax revenue is spent for highways 
ard bridges. Approximately 30 per cent 
is expended for education. Moreover, 
these two functions generally involve the 
imposition of special local property taxes 
which can be greatly reduced if support can 
be obtained from some other source. 


REDISTRICTING HiGHway Costs. At 
the present time, state highways are sup- 
ported primarily by means of the revenues 
allotted to the State by the Federal 
Government, those produced by the motor 
registration and gasoline taxes (except 
fifty per cent of truck license fees, which 
are distributed to the counties), the pro- 
ceeds of the excise tax on motor carriers, 
and 11.5 per cent of the State revenue 
from property taxes on real estate and 
intangibles. The county and city highway 
programs are supported primarily by 
means of property tax levies. Examina- 
tion of the history of highway support in 
Kentucky, however, reveals that most of 
the counties have floated bond issues for 
highway purposes, the proceeds of which 
were used as grants to the State Highway 
Department for securing rights-of-way and 
the construction of State roads through the 
county. The net result of this method 
of dealing with the situation has been to 
incur a substantial Jocal highway debt 
(between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000) for 
the development of State highways. 


In the meantime, the technical problems 
of highway building have become such as 
to render efficient work by most of the 
counties impossible. With rare exceptions, 
this unit is too small to make the building 
and maintenance of improved highways 
economical. Consequently, there is a 
need for a larger highway operating unit 
than the county. 


Out of the financial and_ technical 
situation, therefore, it would seem reason- 
ably possible and eminently wise to allocate 
to the counties certain motor registration 
and gasoline tax revenues which should 
be spent as far as necessary to retire the 
county debt incurred to build State high- 
ways; the remainder of these revenues 
should be used by the State Highway 
Department to build or maintain such 
local roads as the fiscal courts of the various 
counties designate. Such a _ procedure 
would obviously render possible the utiliza- 
tion of the proceeds of local road taxes 
now imposed for additional county high- 
ways or, if the county preferred, mean the 
reduction or complete elimination of the 
local road tax. 


If it were desired that the county high- 
way work be completely taken over by 
the State Highway Department, as has 
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recently been done, for example, in North 
Carolina and Virginia, a significant reduc- 
tion in local taxes and a large increase in 
efficiency of operation on local roads could 
be achieved, provided proper guarantees 
could be secured that the State Highway 
Department would use a reasonable portion 
of the facilities at its command for local 
roads. In other words, the shift from 
county highway departments to the State 
Highway Department can be either partial 
or complete as desired. 


Perhaps in this connection the suggestion 
ought to be incorporated that it is possible 
to deal with the local highway problem 
by development of highway building 
districts composed of from five to ten 
counties in lieu of assigning entire responsi- 
bility to the State Highway Department. 
Since in this State, however, no such dis- 
tricts are in legal existence, it would seem 
the wiser course to assign responsibility 
to the State Highway Department if dis- 
tribution of funds be properly safeguarded. 

Whether or not there should be an in- 
crease in the gasoline tax rate to take care 
of the additional burden imposed on the 
finances of the State Highway Department 
is not considered in this paper. It appears 
improbable that the registration tax, how- 
ever, could be wisely increased. (Kentucky 
already ranks high among the states in the 
proportion of total state governmental- 
cost payments incurred for highways.) 

MEETING THE BILL FOR EDUCATION. 
Education is another item in our State 
and local tax bill important enough to 
justify large expenditures. The financing 
of education in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky is complicated by the recent decisions 
of the Court of Appeals concerning the 
measure passed by the 1930 General 
Assembly known as the equalization law. 
In holding this statute unconstitutional, 
the court said that no statute which sought 
to distribute State school funds on a basis 
other than student population would be 
in conformity with the Constitution. In 
the light of this opinion it is manifestly 
impossible to distribute aid for the support 
of common schools in such a way as to aid 
the poor districts without, at the same 
time, assisting those which do not need help. 

The only means, therefore. of securing a 
fairer distribution of educational support 
in the State is through enlargement of the 
proportion of the total bill which is borne 


by the State as distinguished from the 
local district. This means of bringing 
about greater equality in the support of 
education is inadequate to render possible 
the development of the “‘efficient school 
system’’ contemplated in Section 183 of 
the Constitution itself, but it can be 
utilized to effect substantial improvement 
in the present situation. In general, the 
larger the proportion of total educational 
support which comes from the State as 
distinguished from the individual school 
districts, the more nearly equal will be the 
school opportunities for children through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Moreover—and this is the aspect of the 
situation in which tax reform is involved— 
enlarging the State School Fund and at 
the same time reducing correspondingly 
the local tax rates for educational purposes 
provides a good opportunity for improving 
the distribution of the tax load itself. If 
larger State revenues are to be provided, 
they should certainly be secured from the 
imposition of taxes other than those on 
personal property and real estate. Thus 
it is possible to reduce local school tax 
rates, which often constitute over half of 
the total local property tax rate, and at 
the same time refrain from increasing 
State property tax rates by the simple 
process of diverting the burden to other 
revenue bases. 

RAISING THE REVENUE. The suggestion 
that State revenues from other sources be 
used to replace Jocal property taxes imme- 
diately raises the question as to what 
measures can be adopted whereby increased 
tax revenues can be raised by means other 
than taxation of property. The answer 
usually given to this question is that new 
sources of revenues must be sought. This 
answer is entirely sensible; moreover, 
there are fairly numerous possibilities. 

I. Perhaps the most important possi- 
bility of added State revenue is income 
taxation. At the present time, the only 
distinctly personal taxes in the State System 
are poll taxes and taxes applicable to 
personal property, particularly intangible. 
Ia one sense of the word, poll taxes consti- 
tute the only definitely personal element 
in the tax system. It is, therefore, entirely 
possible that one may live in the State, 
enjoy a large income from sources other 
than the ownership of property, and hence 
have substantial tax-paying ability with- 
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out making a direct contribution to the 
support of the State or its subdivisions. 
Of course, in communities which impose 
the poll tax, payment of $1.00 or $2.00 is 
necessary; but the poll tax is frequently 
not levied and, if levied, not collected 
from those who do not own property. 
Undoubtedly the most effective method 
of exacting a reasonable contribution from 
everyone with ability to pay taxes is by 
means of a personal income tax with low 
exemptions, moderate maximum rates, 
and fairly steep graduation to insure a 
substantial contribution from middle-class 
citizens who (aside from farmers), now 
pay a thoroughly inadequate proportion 
of the total tax revenues. 


II. A second possibility, selective ex- 
cises, embraces a number of alternatives, 
among which are the following: 


Approximate 
_ annual revenue 
Tax on total pari-mutuel bettings at 


WET AIMIE So xn ches Suis ce slew as wawealee $ 700,000 
Tax on soft-drink sales at one cent for 
each five cents of retail price........ 1,500,000 


Tax on admissions to places of amuse- 
ment at one cent for each ten cents of 
pdmisnon Charge... .............5. 

Tax on sales of manufactured tobacco 
products at one cent for each ten 
Cemisohmetail mre... . 6.5 os 6 seen 1,100,000 

Tax on sales of electric current at 2 per 


700 ,000 


cent of grossreceipts................ 400 ,000 
Candy tax at 10 per cent of retail price.. 500,000 
Beer tax at $2.00 on each barrel, at least. 500,000 


III. In addition, there is possibility of 
increased revenue from a revision of the 
business tax structure of the State. The 
corporation license tax as imposed at the 
present time yields little revenue (less than 
$400,000), and affects different corporations 
in such a way as to constitute discrimina- 
tion. For example—a coal corporation 
operating a commissary can off-set its soft 
drinks, tobacco, and oleomargarine licenses 
against its corporation license tax and 
thereby partially or completely avoid pay- 
ment of the latter. Another corporation 
not operating a commissary must pay the 
tax in full. Moreover, a corporation which 
is capitalized at a large figure, but which 
at the time is earning no income, must pay 
a relatively high rate. Some improvement 


could be secured by abolishing the offset; 
but still further improvement, both in pro- 
ductivity and in fairness of operation, 
would result from providing that corpora- 
tion earning substantial amounts of income 


should be taxed in proportion to net 
income instead of capital stock. That is, 
the license tax should be made alternative 
with a corporation income tax, such as 
is now imposed in about half the states 
and should be used only for corporations 
earning Jittle or nothing. Or it would be 
reasonable to utilize both taxes if only a 
low-rate income tax were imposed. 


A second means of increasing the revenue 
from business taxation, which, however, 
has less to recommend it, would be the 
revision of the gross sales tax structure 
to require larger contributions from mer- 
chants. It isa little difficult to see why, for 
instance, from the point of view of fairness 
in distributing the tax burden, retailers 
should pay a graduated sales tax and other 
merchants be exempt from the levy. 


A third possible means of increasing 
business tax revenue would be the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the severance tax. 
The Commonwealth now imposes, and 
authorizes counties to levy, taxes on pro- 
duction of petroleum. But no tax what- 
ever is imposed on the production of other 
minerals or the exploitation of timber 
resources. However, some of these types 
of activity, gas production, for example, 
are in a more prosperous state than is oil 
production. And, even in the case of 
depressed natural resource industries, a 
low-rate tax should operate fairly. 


IV. A fourth possibility, which also 
utilizes and which utilizes more effec- 
tively a revenue measure already em- 
ployed, is even more readily available 
from the point of view of fairness, but can 
scarcely yield so much revenue. The 
Kentucky inheritance tax law could be 
made to produce roughly twice as much 
revenue as at present without any severe 
burden and without setting any new 
precedent in American tax practice. The 
most urgent improvement would be pro- 
vision to prevent loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of any part of the 80 per cent 
credit which is offered on account of State 
death taxes. Heretofore, the State, with- 
out the knowledge of the general public, 
has virtually refused to take up to nearly 
$50,000 a year it could have had without 
imposing any added tax whatever on 
Kentucky estates. Another, and a more 
important, reform would be reduction of 
exemptions and of the sizes of brackets, 
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the exemptions for direct heirs, in the 
light of the nominal minimum rates, might 
well be cut to a flat $2,000; the law already 
provides this exemption for certain classes. 
Instead of brackets from $25,000 to 
$2,000,000, the range for the lower rates 
might well be made $10,000 or $15,000 
and the maximum rate attained at (say) 
$500,000. Nominally, the present rates 
are graduated up to 16 per cent, and that 
is probably high enough. Actually, how- 
ever, the maximum rates are scarcely half 
as high as that, because no Kentucky 
legacies have amounted to $10,000,000. 
It is not likely that any will ever be so 
large. By cutting exemptions and decreas- 
ing the size of brackets, as suggested, much 
additional revenue would be raised. 


CONCLUSION 


The general tenor of the argument in 
this paper may be summarized. A care- 
ful investigation of experience throughout 
the United States indicates that the exces- 
sive burden of taxation now resting on 
tangible property can not be cured by 
abandoning the State real estate and tan- 
gible property tax. On the contrary, such 
a policy would create more troubles than 
it would cure. 


However, the difficulty is by no means 
insurmountable. It can be solved by the 
simple process of making the State govern- 
ment further support certain functions 
now maintained largely or entirely by 
means of local effort. Two of the most 
important possibilities have been examined 
above, and it has been shown that the State 
can effect much improvement in the 
property tax situation, first, by enlarging 


the scope of State Highway support to 
include much of the burden now borne by 
means of county property taxes, and, 
second, by increasing the contribution for 
educational purposes by the State and 
correspondingly decreasing those by the 
individual districts. In either instance, 
the change may be extensive or it may be 
moderate. The greater the shift, generally 
speaking, the greater the property tax 
relief; but even a moderate shift would 
effect more immediate reduction in property 
taxes than would the abandonment of the 
State real estate tax. Moreover, it would 
effect permanent relief; whereas, if the 
experience of other states may be accepted 
as significant for probable results in 
Kentucky, elimination of the State real 
estate tax would effect only temporary 
relief or none at all. 


The argument is rendered doubly persua- 
sive by the availability of revenue sources 
which the State can utilize. Two of those 
now untapped are (a) personal income taxes 
and (b) certain selective excises shown by 
experience elsewhere to be good producers. 
Then the present business tax structure 
should be modernized by following the 
example of nearly two-thirds of the states 
and imposing a corporation income tax. 
Finally, certain revenue defects in the 
inheritance tax could be corrected in such 
a way as to secure more revenue by death 
taxation. 


Tomorrow education for leisure will be 
as vital to our civilization as education 
for labor has been in the past.—James E. 
Rogers, National Recreation Association. 
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School Libraries in Kentucky 


By RutH THEOBALD 
Supervisor of Public School Libraries State Department Education 


The student of present world tendencies 
has been brought face to face in the last 
half-decade with the lamentable fact that 
democracy is in eclipse. Everywhere, 
either through ignorance or lack of co- 
operation, nations have been unable so to 
administer democratic institutions as to 
insure that each citizen reap the full 
benefit of a representative state. 


The democratic theory of government 
constitutes the foundation upon which our 
American institutions have been con- 
structed. We believe this theory to be a 
sound one; if it should be discarded, the 
most significant elements of our national 
life would undergo profound change. As 
citizens of the United States, we cannot 
contemplate such an alteration unmoved. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, addressing the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association 
nine years ago, made the following state- 
ment— 


“The ability of democracy to survive will depend 
upon the ability to make men think—to encourage 
the maximum use of intelligence—all the time. To 
accomplish this end, democracy has evolved [in the 
large] two institutions—one the free public school 

. .. . the other the public library . . . . The two 
are inseparable in any complete system of public 
education.” 


The school library bears an intrinsic 
relationship ,to the public library and 
should stimulate its use. Where a close 
co-operation does not exist between school 
library and public library, both sustain a 
distinct loss. 


~ 

The two most important functions of the 
school library, as brought out in the recent 
survey conducted by B. Lamar Johnson 
for the Federal Office of Education, are: 
First, enrichment of the curriculum, and 
second, provision for the worthy use of 
leisure time. If we concede the primary 
significance of these functions, the impor- 
tance of the library in the life of the school 
can scarcely be overestimated. The day 
of the single textbook has passed; the 
modern curriculum demands a varied and 


adequate supply of printed material 
made available through trained, intelligent 
service. And in order to keep pace with 
the steady curtailment of the working day 
in America, measures should be taken to 
train our youth in the judicious use of 
leisure time. 


The school librarian constitutes the most 
important single element in the successful 


administration of the school library. ‘‘The | 


effective school librarian is one who stimu- 
lates in boys and girls a wholesome curiosity 
about books and a desire to possess books; 
who helps to develop correct reading tastes 
and encourages reading for pleasure and 
profit; who provides for pupils systematic 
instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries, and for teachers and administrators, 
intelligent professional service; who makes 
the library a center for the socialized 
activities of the school.”’ 


And what shall be said of the library 
which the school librarian administers? 
Its book collection should include at least 
five books for every pupil enrolled; it should 
be open during the entire day in order that 
library service may be available to all 
pupils and teachers of the school. 


There is great need in Kentucky for 
school libraries that are adequately equip- 
ped and housed, competently and fully 
manned, and made available for the use 
of every teacher and pupil. Elementary 
schools suffer far more than secondary 
schools in this respect; a study for 1931-32 
shows that in the typical elementary 
school in Kentucky—the rural school— 
there are not enough library books for each 
child to have one book. Forty-five per 
cent of the elementary grades in county 
school districts and eleven per cent of the 
elementary grades in graded school districts 
have no libraries. 


There are eight books per child in the 
secondary schools of county and indepen- 
dent graded districts, and probably a 
larger number per child in city school 
districts. Even if this number seems to 
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indicate an adequate supply, however, we 
must remember that many existing libra- 
ries fall far below the norm with regard 
to factors other than size of book collection. 
The study of 565 high schools made by Mr. 


Frank Crutcher and Mr. William Shelton: 


in 1932 reveals the fact that the median 
number of hours devoted to library work 
by high school librarians of the State was 
2.84 hours daily. All of these schools were 
either four- or six-year high schools. There 
were 274 schools in which high school 
pupils were assigned for duty in the library; 
in these schools there were neither librarians 
nor teacher-librarians. Where such condi- 
tions exist the school library cannot begin 
to render the service to the school of which 
it is capable. 

The primary requisite for adequate 
school library service in Kentucky is an 
awakened sense of the importance of 
libraries in the life of our schools; following 
this, a realization of our need for libraries 
that are fully equipped and available for 
service to the school. The school curric- 
ulum cannot accomplish its aims without 
the school library; the future of Ken- 
tucky’s children demands training in the 
wise use of leisure time; American democ- 
racy may be endangered if this aid in the 
development of thoughtful citizens is not 
supplied. 





THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL SITES 
By J. W. BRooKER, 


Director School Buildings and Grounds 
Depariment of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 


The selection of the school site is one of 
the most important problems confronting 
a board of education contemplating the 
construction of a new school building. 
When a long time has been developed and 
desirable school centers established the 
sites should be selected and purchased far 
in advance of the actual need. Too often 
it happens, however, that the board of 
education waits until the last minute before 
selecting the site for the proposed school 
with the result that an excessive price must 
be paid and often condemnation proceed- 
ings must be resorted to. In either event 


| there are certain guiding principles that 


should be followed by a board of education 
in the selection of a school site. Observ- 
ance of such principles will insure service- 
able school grounds that may be developed 
into beauty spots in the community. 

1. The site should be readily accessible 
from the main highways. The approach 
roads should be wide and usable through- 
out the year. They should not be widelv 
traveled or subjected to dangerous traffic. 

2. The site should be of adequate size 
and form to provide ample playground 





facilities. The minimum size of school 
sites should be as follows: 

(a) One teacher elementary schools 

where growth is unlikely—1 acre. 

(b) One teacher elementary — schools 


where growth is probable—2 acres. 

(c) Elementary schools in rapidly grow- 
ing communities—3 acres. 

(d) Twelve grade schools and high 
schools—10 acres. 

Schools sites should be approximately 


rectangular in form. 


3. In general the long axis of the school 
building should run north and south so 
that the majority of the classrooms may 
receive east and west light. This fact 
should be kept in mind when the site is 
selected. 

4. Proper drainage at reasonable cost 
should be possible. A gentle, even slope 
away from the building location is prefer- 
able. Under no circumstances should a 
site be used that will receive surface 
drainage from surrounding areas. The 
site should be level enough, with reasonable 
preparation cost, for playgrounds and 
athletic fields. 

5. The site should be free from dis- 
turbing noises, distracting influences, and 
hazardous surroundings. A main street or 
highway with its constant noise and 
dangerous traffic is not a desirable frontage. 
Every precaution should be taken in order 
that the health, morals, safety, and comfort 
of the pupils are not endangered. 

6. A safe and sufficient water supply 
should be provided on the site. 

7. Sites should be selected with definite 
relation to satisfactory disposal and sewage. 

8. Whenever possible gas and electric 
service should be furnished at the site. 

9. The site should be reasonably near 
the center of the subdistrict. However, 
exact centrality should be sacrificed in the 
interest of any of the above factors. 





A Painless Method in Ezxtra- 
Curricular Financing 


By Tueo. A. SANFORD, 
Principal Murray High School 


After several years of floundering around 
in an attempt to discover the best method 
for raising money needed by athletics, the 
band, the newspaper, dramatics, and other 
extra-curricular activities, we have finally 
hit upon a plan at the Murray High School 
which is so far superior to anything ever 
attempted by our school in recent years 
that we feel it is worth passing on. It 
might be said in passing that there is 
nothing original about the general plan 
although some of the factors which make 
up the plan as a whole may not be found 
elsewhere. The plan as given below would, 
of course, have to be modified somewhat to 
apply to any other school system. How- 
ever, it is our belief that with very few 
changes it is absolutely workable in any 
school system which attempts the average 
extra-curricular program. 


We first decided that we would issue a 
“Student Activities’ ticket which would 
admit the holder to all regular season 
football, basket-ball and baseball games, 
give him a subscription to the school 
newspaper, and admit him to the annual 
junior and senior plays. Individual admis- 
sions, at student price, to these would have 
amounted to something more than five 
dollars but in order to make the proposition 
as attractive as possible we sold the ticket 
upon promise of payment of ten cents a 
week for the thirty-six weeks of the school. 
Any student who wished to pay for the 
ticket in advance or before November 1st 
could buy it for three dollars. 


We made a special appeal to many 
groups. Our faculty responded whole- 
heartedly, each member buying a ticket 
as a matter of course. We told our 
athletes that we expected every man out 
for a sport to do his share in this school 
project for raising money by taking a 
ticket. Although we did not make it 
compulsory, practically every man out 
for any sport during the year bought a 
ticket. As an actual fact, most all of the 


athletes got their money’s worth in admit- 
tance to activities due to the fact that the 
ticket bought as much as it did. We told 
the band that we would waive the band 
fee for all those who bought an activities 
ticket. As this fee was two dollars our 
band felt that the proposition was a good 
one and acted accordingly. Our glee 
club and students in the sciences who were 
called on for fees were allowed a certain 
amount of credit if they bought tickets. 
In assembly and in the home rooms the 
plan was explained in detail and each 
group was urged to put over its part of 
the drive one hundred per cent. 


Quite a large number paid for their 
tickets in advance. Some paid a dollar or 
more at various times during the year. 
Thursday was set aside for collection day 
and at this time during the home room 
period those who were using the weekly 
payment plan paid the teacher. The 
amounts were recorded by the teacher and 
the money turned over to the school 
treasurer who appeared on the scene at 
some time during the period, giving a 
receipt to the teacher for the money 
received. Late in the year, when a 
certain amount of delinquency began to be 
apparent, several of the teachers kept 
small pocketbooks for this money, receiv- 
ing it whenever the student brought it. 
This was not required and the method 
could perhaps be improved upon but was a 
proof of the fine spirit which the teachers 
had in assisting in putting over the project 
and the desire to see their particular 
groups pay out. 


No attempt was made during the year 
to exclude any delinquent student from 
any activity, the theory being that the 
debt was an honest one and would be paid 
by the end of the school year. Whenever 


any student was very far behind in his 
payments, he was reminded privately of 
it by his home room teacher, which in many 
payments 


cases resulted in substantial 
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being made. Two weeks before the close 
of the school year all delinquent accounts 
were turned in to the office of the principal 
who interviewed the students privately and 
attempted to find out the cause of the 
delinquency in the account. Each student 
was asked if he felt like his debt was a 
just one and if he felt that he had gotten 
value received. To a man, the answer 
was “yes’’ to both questions. The usual 
answers given as to the cause of the delin- 
quency were that the student had neglected 
to bring the money because of pure forget- 
fulness or that he would like as long as 
possible to raise the balance but would 
have it in before the close of school. With 
this special emphasis being put on the 
collection from the few who were delin- 
quent, collection proceeded at a rapid rate 
down to the closing of school. Seniors 
understood that any unpaid ticket money 
along with any other unpaid fees would 
have to be forthcoming before graduation. 
This is a general rule which, of course, 
holds for any school system. There were a 
very few students who on the last day of 
school had small balances unpaid. These 
students all had plans for raising money 
during the summer and understood that 
no ticket would be issued to them in the 
fall until their unpaid balances were 
forthcoming. 


It might be thought, from the discussion 
of delinquency, that this was a large 
problem. Such was not the case. As an 
actual fact on the last day of school it was 
less than two per cent of the total money 
involved. 


The money raised from the sale of the 
tickets was divided as follows: Athletics, 
sixty per cent; miscellaneous fund, twenty 
per cent; newspaper, ten per cent; senior 
class, five per cent; junior class, five per 
cent. Accounts for the annual, the one-act 
play contest and other activities were not 
credited with any money from ticket sales 
as they were not originally included in the 
activities which the ticket bought. They 
might well be included, there certainly 
being a great amount of flexibility for the 
principal in grouping the activities he 
wants to put in the ticket. 

The ‘miscellaneous fund’’ was a gift 


from Heaven. Although it was almost a 
direct steal from athletics, it certainly put 


in its appearance in time. It bought all 
the band music, financed the debating 
team, bought band uniforms for many of 
the new members, and did countless other 
odd jobs around the place. Athletics 
could not raise much of an objection to this 
appropriation as about twice as much 
money was being raised from the student 
body as before. 


Aside from the money-making value of 
this plan, another result, probably more 
important, was evident. It assured full 
attendance of the faculty and student body 
at our various activities and was no doubt 
partly responsible for the best school 
spirit we have had in years. Students 
were enthusiastic about it. Many have 
signified their intention of buying tickets 
next year after failing to get on the band 
wagon this year. We have been solicited 
by patrons to issue some sort of an 
“activities ticket’’ for townspeople and 
are working that out now. 


It is our belief that this plan will work 
for any principal who has a faculty that 
will co-operate. If he sells his faculty, 
the plan will almost run itself. 


There will no doubt be many who read 
this article who will say, “‘That’s pretty 
good, but we sell season tickets for each 
sport and charge small amounts for other 
activities,’ or ‘‘We assess each class so 
much and thus when it is raised get one 
hundred per cent attendance at our 
games,” etc., etc., ad infinitum. Have you 
any year gotten as much as three dollars 
each out of your faculty from the super- 
intendent to the first-grade teacher? Have 
you made your athlete feel that fcotball 
trips and honor sweaters cost money and 
that a dime a week wouldn’t hurt anybody? 
Have you gotten it over to your band that 
uniforms and music are rather costly and 
that musicians might kick-in a little, for 
practice (no pun intended)? Have you: 
ever paid all your bills and had money 
in the treasury to start next year? Have 
you ever tried any plan and have it raise 
twice as much money for you as any other 
plan, the two mentioned above, and others 
included? We have, and if you argue 
with us a little about your plan being better, 
don’t feel hurt if we give you a smart- alecky 
smile, because we know 





A View of the Problem of Vocational | 
Guidance 


By J. B. SHANNON, 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., 


I have no panaceas to offer, no utopias 
to contend for. I merely wish to set forth 
a view of the problem of vocational guid- 
ance as it presents itself to my mind, at 
least. Speaking briefly it will be necessary 
to be somewhat dogmatic, and conse- 
quently, perhaps, correspondingly inac- 
curate. 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” is a sentence as applicable today 
as it was when it came from the pen of 
Tom Paine during the American Revolu- 
tion. Not since the Fifth Century A.D., 
when the death agony struck ancient 
civilization has a culture or a civilization 
been so challenged as ours is today. It is 
not a problem of romantic hope but of 
actual survival. One by one the old 
supports are falling from under us. As the 
economic hurricane tosses us upon unknown 
and uncharted seas, every rudder seems to 
be shattered and every compass unintel- 
ligible. First it was our industrial system, 
then our banking structure, and now our 
monetary standard has been destroyed 
or abandoned. 


It is apposite then that we should turn 
and ask the question, how are we to get 
jobs for ourselves and for our fellows, 
young and old, but especially the young? 


It appears to me that there are three 
possible avenues of approach to solution. 
The first is the one of blood or heredity. 
Society divides itself into two groups: The 
masters or owners, and the servants or 
slaves. In this condition, there are no 
questions of guidance. Each group is 
born into a class, the one to the purple; 
the other to servile labor. Usually such a 
system is found with a _ predominately 
military people. The aristocracy fights 
and governs; the vanquished—the slaves— 
work and are governed. 


A second system, or rather lack of 
system, is one where the whole matter is 


left to chance. The individual chooses 
willy-nilly what he wishes to do, and tries 
to do it. He makes little or no effort to 
control his aptitudes. And it may be 
added that aptitudes and inclinations do 
not always coincide. This is the scheme 
of things which exists today. It is a 
survival, a cultural hangover—from an age 
of adventure. For four or five hundred 
years man has been able to find a frontier, 
an unoccupied territory where he can 
live—at least. 


America was not only an asylum of the 
oppressed, but a haven for the jobless. Its 
land was fertile, its waters teemed with 
fish, its mountains were filled with precious 
ores. Man needed only energy, courage, 
and foresight to find a home, a livelihood, 
and perchance a fortune. This applied to 
thousands of bold adventurers like Captain 
John Smith, sturdy Puritans as those of 
New England, or restless pioneers like 
Daniel Boone. In the presence of the 
corroding frontier the slave system dis- 
appeared. Society became dynamic and 
fluid. One might rise and fall within the 
social system with fair facility. Now, the 
free land is gone, the attractive West is a 
thing of the past except in movies and 
wild west stories. Americans can no 
longer go out in perpetual quest of an Eldo- 
rado or a bag of gold on the sunset end of 
the rainbow. The velocity of flow has 
slowed down. We have begun to harden, 
to crystallize. 


It is no longer possible to have the 
assurance and security which the frontier 
gave. Our society is infinitely more com- 
plex—so complex that one is dubious at 
times whether the human mind can cope 
with its problems. This condition has 


necessitated a great deal of specialization 
and longer and longer years of training. 
The tasks of an almost exclusively rural 
required 
One could change 


community were simple and 
little or no preparation. 
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easily from one profession or duty to 
another. Those days are gone, and the 
period of professional training has length- 
ened year by year. Today, unless the 
individual is sure, and others are confident 


of his ability, a tremendous waste may 


result from his getting into the wrong field. 
For example, a few weeks ago I met a 
friend of mine who spent six years in 
preparation for the ministry, who is now 
selling insurance because he was unhappy 
in what he once thought to be his chosen 
field. 

It is well that we examine the factors 
which influence an individual in the choice 
of a vocation. Broadly speaking, there 
appear to be two principal ones. In 
the first place we have the individual’s 
estimate of his own ability and intelligence. 
Secondly, there is the fact of social prestige. 
Of the two, I am rather inclined to believe 
the latter is the more significant. Men 
wish to do the things which will give 
them social standing—status—approval in 
a community. Consequently, whatever 
group sets the standards or determines the 
behavior of society, influences youth to 
attempt to enter that group whether they 
have the intelligence or aptitude for that 
group or not. 


Thus, in a society governed by military 
caste, or a rural aristocracy men seek to 
become warriors, or country gentlemen. 
If the chief men in the state are professional 
or business men, then the aspiring youth 
attempts to enter these ranks, irrespective 
of ability or aptitude. Such a state of 
affairs leads to a glutting of the higher 
ranks of what we call the “white collar’ 
people. The resulting waste is terrific. 
Perfectly magnificent mechanics make 
absolutely worthless lawyers, doctors, or 
bankers. They are unhappy, and the 
community loses. Round pegs in square 
holes are a wasteful and uneconomical 
business. 


It is almost impossible to attempt to 
guide young people into socially inferior 
positions, who have come to accept the 
vision of a higher standard of living, and 
who wish to play a principal part in the 
common life of our kind. It is very 
difficult to advise a youngster to be a mail 
carrier, a college professor, a mechanic, or 
a preacher when there are visions of great 
wealth by gambling. When a society is 


dominated by the acquisitive it becomes a 
virtual impossibility to steer youngsters 
anywhere else when they know there is a 
gambler’s chance, slight though it be, to 
become Insulls, Mitchells, Sinclairs, or 
Dohenys. 


In a fluid society such as we have lived 
in, the dominant note is “liberty,” or 
“freedom of opportunity.’’ Today with 
the tightening of the struggle for existence, 
the cry is for “security.”” The Magna 
Charta of economics will be security and 
permanence of tenure. We cannot have our 
cake and eat it, too. We must make our 
choice. We will have to subject ourselves 
to that “discipline,’’ which President 
Roosevelt mentioned in his inaugural 
address. Thus we are led to consider a 
third possible means of vocational guidance. 
Perhaps we shall call it a ‘‘scientific’’ 
system. The accident of birth will not be 
the determinant nor will the unguided 
choice of the individual. Inclination will 
remain an important consideration, but 
cannot be everything. Ability and apti- 
tude, as shown by impersonal tests will be 
important aids. Such tests are in process 
of development, though by no means 
complete or accurate. ; 


Such actions as these will make necessary 
a considerable modification of our society 
generally. The most outstanding feature 
of our life today is its great waste. Fifteen 
millions of men are unemployed. Thirty 
millions of hands are idle in the United 
States. In the world, thirty million men 
go without work; the energy of sixty 
million hands is lost. Compared with the 
economy which putting these men to work 
would effect, the present penny-pinching 
economies appear miserly and insignific ant. 
Any plan, and some plan must be devised, 
which would re-employ these unfortunates, 
rapidly becoming “‘bums,” if we may use 
the expressive language of Mayor Hoan of 
Milwaukee, deserves support. Our first 
and our most fundamental task today 
is to find these jobs. Everything else is 
secondary and subordinate. In the name 
of true economy we should welcome any 
undertaking leading to this end. The 
continuance of the present situation spells 
catastrophe and disaster. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
Hitlerism in Germany is the product of 
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young men, graduates of German higher 
schools and universities, who for a decade 
and a half, have had no jobs or prospects 
of any. The consequence is the present 
bigoted—narrow-minded prejudice which 
turns Germany into a hell of persecution 
and leads to the darkest of dark ages. 

What would a ‘scientific’? scheme 
involve? In the first place, the dignity of 
labor must be recognized whether it be the 
work of a street cleaner—a char woman—a 
banker—or a teacher. Ability must be 
allowed to flow in whatever channel its 
aptitudes lead, irrespective of the type or 
nature of the task performed without 
invidious social distinction. In this way 
alone will we be able to eliminate the 
terrible wastes of square pegs in round 
holes. 

In the second place, there must be 
security of tenure, opportunity for intel- 
ligent leisure, and compensation insuring 
a decent living according to the best 
American standards. Thirdly, the scheme 
will have to be flexible. This means that 
there must be no clogging up of the system 
at the end. Old age pensions are as 
necessary to the young as to the old. At 
present, the superannuated are kept on 
because employers hestitate to dismiss, 
since dismissal means poverty if not 
starvation. Society needs the enthusiasm 
of youth as well as the caution of age. An 
opportunity for reasonable advancement to 
positions of responsibility must be provided 
for. Such advancement will depend upon 
ability, not ‘‘pull.”’ 


In the fourth place, it means that in our 
economic life, all of us will be consulted 
with regard to matters of policy as well as 
in our political world. In short, it spells 
economic democracy. The mind which 
is happy is an efficient one. Unhappy 
minds are wasteful ones. To quote from 
our President’s inaugural once more, ‘‘the 
thrill of achievement,’’ must be the 
measure of attainment and not merely the 
acquisition and possession of more material 
things. 


We may illustrate our point by taking a 
glance at the government service. Five 
or ten years ago, it was difficult to fill the 
positions in governmental work because 
most young men wished to go into business. 
The compensation and the prestige were 
greater. In 1933, reports from Harvard 
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and Princeton, as well as other larger 
universities, indicate that governmental 
service is becoming far more enticing. We 
have tended to starve our civil service in 
the past. We have not made an effort to 
take from the colleges the best young brains 
to be found. The English have done so. 
Their civil service and government have 
become the admiration of the World. 


We pay “Babe” Ruth from fifty to 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year to hit 
home-runs, five or six months of the year, 
and grumble because our government 
employees are paid from fifteen hundred 
to twenty-five hundred dollars for perform- 
ing necessary and essential functions of 
modern life. Nominal railway and insur- 
ance executives receive from forty thousand 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year, in many cases more than the 
President of the United States. Yet we 
in Kentucky begrudge our school teachers 
five hundred dollars a year. Sometimes 
we spend more on one battleship then we 
spend on the entire Kentucky educational 
system in a year. 


We cannot have vocational guidance 
which is sensible until we have a society 
which behaves sensibly. It may be that 
mine is the counsel of perfection. So be it. 
If we cannot attain, we can at least attempt 
to approach, our ideal. Our problem is as 
old as Plato’s Republic yet as new as 
Franklin Roosevelt’s inaugural. It would 
mean that our society should be governed 
scientifically rather than fortuitously. It 
would mean that law—order—reason, and 
not chance—chaos—accident, would govern 
us. It means putting a plan into society 
and giving a charter of security to all of us 
in a period of perilous chaos. 


To some of us, the prospect may not be 
an edifying one, but the alternative is even 
less pleasant. It probably means the 
revising of our ideas and the scrapping of 
numerous views which we have hugged to 
ourselves lovingly—but strenuous times 
require strenuous measures. 
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The Social Message of Education 


By CHARLES J. TURCK, 
President Cenire College, Danville, Ky. 


The social message of American educa- 
tion is the message of democracy. Not the 
kind of democracy that we have had, but 
the kind we shall have if men and women 
accept its fundamental principles. Democ- 
racy to me means that every individual 
shall count as one. On the side of govern- 
ment, this means that a majority must rule. 
If a majority of the people of this Common- 
wealth want a system of unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, and the prohi- 
bition of child labor, then such regulatory 
measures should be passed, and no lobby 
maintained by special interests should 
defeat them. If a majority of the people 
of this country want the enactment of 
measures that will provide for an adequate 
currency, stimulate business, regulate the 
hours of production, prevent over-produc- 
tion and establish a fair distribution of the 
profits of industry and commerce, then 
these measures should be adopted, and no 
open or secret activities by speculators or 
financial groups should be allowed to 
thwart the will of the people. 


On the side of economics, democracy 
means that a social order shall be set up 
so that every willing and competent worker 
shall have an opportunity to work, that 
each shall be rewarded in proportion to his 
ability and service, that no worker shall 
receive less than a living wage, that no 
individual shall exploit the labors of others, 
that incompetent workers shall be cared 
for by the State and that every effort shall 
be made to prevent the birth of those who 
are predestined to be charges of the State. 
On the side of the individual life, democracy 
means that each person will have free 
choice to select his own vocation through 
which he will make his contribution to 
society and will have ample time to 
develop within his own soul the love of 
truth, beauty, and righteousness that they 
may produce in him their appropriate 
fruits. 


My theory is that American education 
must envisage this kind of a democratic 


society, that it must train young people to 
work for and to enter into such a society, 
and that it must regard the opponents of 
such a social order as lacking both vision 
and intelligence. In making so broad a 
statement, I accept the risk that some may 
regard me as one who thinks that wisdom 
will die with me. Not at all. I have not 
even suggested the means by which such a 
democratic society can be brought into 
fuller being, and about these means there 
should be endless and fruitful debate. We 
shall learn the best means by experience. 
But I am stating dogmatically that here 
is the kind of society for which our schools 
should educate our children. Trends that 
fit in with this goal should be encouraged. 
Forces that work against it should be 
fought. If I am wrong in the goal which I 
think education should seek, then those 
who believe in a purely individualistic 
society in America with the rich growing 
richer and the poor relatively poorer should 
see to it that I have no further chance to 
contaminate the minds of American youth. 
But if I am right, then school teachers and 
college professors should think as much 
about the message of education—the sum 
total of all the impressions that each 
student gets from his schooling—as they 
do about the technical skill with which 
each lesson is imparted. If we have a 
message, let us not hesitate to proclaim it. 


Out ot the storms of the past few years, 
American education has emerged with its 
reputation slightly damaged. We cannot 
say that the fraudulent acts in the financial 
tragedy that wrecked our old economic 
order were committed by ignorant persons 
who had not been to college. Charles E. 
Mitchell, who learned how to defeat a two- 
million-dollar income tax by a simulated 
sale to his wife and a repurchase of the 
same securities from her, is a graduate 
of Amherst College. Even when the 
college did not participate in the training 
of the master of finance, it sometimes 
rejoiced:to ally itself with him by conferring 
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an honorary degree. Samuel Insull holds 
honorary degrees from Union College in 
New York and from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Twenty years ago, Theodore Roose- 
velt said, ‘I have never known any great 
enterprise for the exploitation of the public 
that did not have behind it somewhere 
college-trained brains.’”’ During the World 
War, it was frequently remarked that the 
head of every great government that 
brought the world into that catastrophe 
was the graduate of a great university. 
When the record of this depression is 
finally written, many of the leading culprits 
will doubtless have academic degrees 
dangling behind their names and in a few 
cases behind their numbers—but most 
of these college graduates are too clever 
to go to jail. 

American education has a responsibility 
in connection with the frauds and violations 
of trust agreements that have marked the 
past few years. We are sending out from 
high school and from college young men 
and young women who have no social 
philosophy, no social purpose, no motive in 
life. It will not do to say that other 
agencies should have supplied that motive. 
The home and the church should supply it, 
but they have not done so. And even if 
they had, the schools should reinforce the 
motive rather than ignore it. Dr. George 
A. Coe has said, ‘To receive no religious 
impression at all is exactly equivalent to 
receiving an impression that religion is 
unimportant.” The schools must provide 
young people with a religious motive in the 
form of a passionate devotion to the best 
interests of all humanity. If we permit 
young persons to graduate from high 
school and college with vague ideas of the 
meaning of democracy, with indifference to 
social wrongs, with the sense that nothing 
can be done to better the life of the com- 
munity, we send them out with the notion 
that these matters are of no consequence 
and that they have no responsibility for 
them. A great democracy cannot be 
built with that kind of material. 

I am not prepared to suggest the detailed 
changes in the curriculum that would bring 
to the front the social message of education. 


' The textbooks of Professor Harold Rugg 


for high school students in history and 
sociology are most promising efforts to 
center the thought of young people in 
their own community and in the problems 


of modern life. The college curriculum 
should be arranged so that at the end of the 
sophomore year the student would feel 
himself in touch with the realities of the 
world into which he will go and sustained 
by a well-rounded philosophy of life and of 
society grounded in history and experience. 
The comprehensive survey course in the 
social sciences seems to me to be an indis- 
pensable element in a modern college 
course. We have required courses in the 
past that are designed to make a man a 
cultured individual, and we have left 
optional the courses that help to make a 
man an intelligent citizen. We must 
reverse the process. Let us make training 
in citizenship courses universal and allow 
freedom of choice on the cultural side. 


If we emphasize in our courses of study 
the social sciences and develop a distinct 
message of faith in humanity and in 
democracy, will not our schools cease to be 
schools? Will they not be open to the 
charge that they are merely agencies of the 
democratic state maintained for propa- 
ganda purposes? This is an important 
question and one that is difficult to answer. 
While I would not like to close any subject 
of human inquiry, I do believe that the 
schools maintained by a democracy must 
not question the ideal of democracy. This 
is not to say that the present day working 
of democracy is not to be questioned, that 
its past must not be criticised, or that the 
methods by which a better democracy 
can be built must not be tested and tried 
in the fire of public discussion and argu- 
ment. Such free criticism, in the schools 
and out of the schools, will mean a better 
society. But when the subtle suggestion 
is advanced that perhaps a dictator would 
work better in America than the President 
and the Congress, or that an aristocracy 
of wealth would mean a finer culture here, 
or that an oath-bound group from the 
proletariat would rule more justly, then the 
teacher as the representative of democracy 
must have his answer ready. It must be 
a clear, intelligent, uncompromising denial 
of the claims of dictatorships, aristocracies 
and mobs. It must be a vindication of 
the philosophy of democracy and a rejection 
of every other philosophy. For democracy 
is as wide as humanity, and education 
must not tolerate any smaller god. If to 


proclaim democracy as an ultimate and 
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humanity as the highest good is to fall 
under the misleading name of propagandist, 
may that title embrace us all. 


If the schools have such a social message 
as I have been describing, then a particular 
duty rests upon us at the present time. 
There is a nation-wide movement to reduce 
governmental expenditures to such a point 
that all the great social service agencies of 
the State, including the schools, will not 
be able to function with the effectiveness 
that our boys and girls have a right to 
demand. President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin has charged that 
the forces back of this drive to slash 
educational costs at any price are due to (1) 
the epidemic of fear that still grips the 
nation; (2) the weakness of a taxation 
system that puts an undue part of the tax 
load on real and personal property; and 
(3) “groups which have always been 
opposed to adequate support of education, 
and which are now taking advantage of the 
real necessity for economy and the epidemic 
of fear to achieve their niggardly and anti- 
social objective.” These groups must be 
defeated, in Kentucky and throughout the 
Nation. I would not join any economy 
league that does not put first the main- 
taining of all the essential community 
services—including the schools—in the 
face of the admitted need of reduction in 
public expenditures. We are about to 
have in Kentucky a tremendous struggle 
between those who want low taxes, ineffi- 
cient government, and no social service 
agencies except a minimum of public 
school education, and those who want 
reasonable taxes, efficient government, 
good schools and a social program that 
will lift Kentucky to the front rank of the 
organized brotherhoods of mankind. . In 
that contest, men of intelligence and 
courage will put the interests of children 
ahead of the interests of the pocketbook. 


I am not afraid of that financial and 
economic leadership that predicts ruin for 
America if we do not balance budgets and 
drastically reduce expenditures. Thank 
God for the fact that this leadership has 
very little influence in Washington at the 
present moment. It was this leadership 
that brought us to the collapse of the 
It was this leader- 


ship that for years has stubbornly refused 
to try the plans that the wisest students 
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in Arithmetic, Health, 
Art, Science 


Enrich the primary program with these 
fascinating new books made under the 
direction of Dr. William S. Gray. They 
provide reading materiais, with carefully 
graded vocabularies, which parallel the 
customary oral presentations in the vari- 
ous subjects. 

Send for descriptive material today—no 
obligation, of course. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 














of economics have advocated. It is this 
leadership that is even now preparing to 
block some of the great projects that 
President Roosevelt has set in motion for 
the unemployed and the underpaid, for 
working men and farmers. That leader- 
ship has been rejected at the polls. Its 
authority has been shaken. Much of its 
power has been lost. Before it can re- 
assemble its selfish forces, the leaders of 
education in America must march forward 
with such pronouncements of faith in 
democracy, faith in the power of organized 
intelligence unhampered by greed, faith 
in humanity, that no selfish group will 
dare to stand against them. We believe 
in America, an indivisible brotherhood, 
with liberty and justice for all. That is 
the social message of American education. 
Shall we proclaim it or take flight? 





v ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Mail this adv. and 20c for a big, 64-page workbook in English 
for grade 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. (Specify grade.) Filled with time- 
saving driils. Complete, satisfying. FREE—Complete work- 
book catalog. K.S. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 


Office of the President 


Dear Friends: | 


The Tenth Annual Educational Conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky will be held on October 27 and 28, 1933. This meeting will 
convene in Memorial Hall, on the University campus in Lexington, at 
2 o'clock on Friday afternoon, October 27. 


The University is co-operating with the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in arranging co-ordinated meetings of the Educational Conference 
and the Department of Superintendence. The Department of Superinten- 
dence will meet at Frankfort, October 26, and the forenoon of October 
27. The University extends to every superintendent, principal, and 
teacher in Kentucky, and to college people all over the State, a cordial 
invitation to be in attendance at all sessions of both meetings. 


The Conference at the University this year will be devoted entirely to 
the reports of committees of the Educational Commission, and gives 
promise of being an outstanding conference in the history of the State’s 
educational progress. 


Come to Frankfort and to Lexington on these dates, and bring with 
you board members and other lay persons interested in education. You 
will receive a cordial welcome. 


Very sincerely yours, 


President of the University 
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By WitiiaAm K. DAvIDsoN, 
Jenkins, Ky. 


Is there a shortage of athletic activities 
in your school in the spring of the year 
after the football and basketball seasons 
come to a close? Do you sometimes feel 
the need of something to keep up ‘‘school 
spirit” during this period? If so, this short 
article may be of value in aiding you to 
build up a program that will help satisfy 
these needs. 

The following program which is sug- 
gested here has, with minor changes, been 
used by the writer for a number of years 
and has been found to be very satisfactory. 
However, it might be of value to the reader 
of this program to give a brief description 
of the set-up of the school system in which 
it has been used. 


The school system is made up of four 
grade schools and one high school, but 
little reference will be made to the high 
school in this paper, since only the four 
grade schools participate in this program. 
These schools are located within close 
proximity of each other, and contact 
between them can easily be made. 

The program is worked out by the 
principals of the four schools, assisted by 
the superintendent of schools and any 
coaches or physical education instructors 
that may be included in the faculty of any 
of the schools. 

The program as outlined here does not 
include children under nine years of age. 
Upon trial, the writer has found that it is 
best not to include children younger than 
this, except in special programs more 
fitted to them. Younger children need a 
different program and require a great deal 
more supervision, which is difficult to give 
under this organization. 

Also, it will be noticed that the program 
for girls is limited, especially as age in- 
creases. This has come about by the 
experience that older girls usually do not 
desire the more strenuous exercises, and 
also from the knowledge of the fact that 
strenuous exercises may more often be 


detrimental than beneficial to the health 
of girls of these ages. 


A Field Day Program for a Small 
City School System 


The program of events is as follows: 
PROGRAM 


Boys 
Ages 9, 10, 11 


30-Yard dash 
50-Yard dash 
220-Yard relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Baseball throw 

Sack race 


Boys 
Ages 12, 13, 14 


50-Yard dash 
75-Yard dash 
220-Yard run 
440-Yard relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Shot put (8 Ibs.) 
Pole vault 


Boys 
Ages 15 and above 


50-Yard dash 
100-Yard dash 
220-Yard run 
¥%-Mile run 

1-Mile run 

1-Mile relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Pole vault 

Shot put (10 Ibs.) 
Javelin throw 
Discus throw 


GIRLS 
Ages 9, 10, 11 


30-Yard dash 
50-Yard dash 
220-Yard relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Baseball throw 

Sack race 


GIRLS 
Ages 12, 13, 14 


50-Yard dash 
75-Yard dash 
440-Yard relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Baseball throw 


GIRLS 
Ages 15 and above 


50-Yard dash 
75-Yard dash 
440-Yard relay 
Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
Baseball throw 


The success of this program depends 
upon three things—First, the practice and 
training given in preparation for field day; 
second, organization and special plans for 
running off the meet; third, the giving of 
awards. 


Present programs of athletic activities 
have for a long time been criticized from the 
standpoint that they concentrate on the 
individual especially good in athletics and 
give no time to the many individuals who 
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are not so good, but need attention most. 
The proposed program is suited to giving 
attention to all who will participate in some 
activity, but no child may enter more than 
four events. 


A feature of organizing and handling 
groups in practice worthy of mention is that 
a great deal of this is done by students of 
the high school, most usually members of 
the high-school track team. Each boy who 
is interested in training a group is put in 
charge of some group and is responsible for 
their practice according to programs given 
him by the coach. He organizes his group, 
practices them, holds an elimination a few 
days before field day,~in which he selects 
the two best in each event to represent his 
school and age group in that event, and is 
responsible for them on field day. Elimina- 
tions for the final contest are made only a 
short time before field day. In this way 
all students engaging in activities are 
enabled to do so for the greatest length 
of time before eliminations are made. 


The running off of the meet in good style 
is a very essential part in the success of the 
day’s program. Members of the various 
faculties are very useful here. Three 
judges are appointed, to which all decisions 
of winners are left. A good announcer is 
essential. Field clerks are used who record 
the winners of each event and the schools 
represented. This record, to become valid, 
must be signed by all three judges im- 
mediately. When winners are recorded 
and properly signed, ribbons are given 
them upon direction of the clerks. Duties 
such as starter and timer for the dashes. 
measurer, and other necessary duties may 
be assigned as the occasion demands. 


By the proper organization of the field- 
day program, it may be made to move along 
in a desirable, systematic manner. On the 
other hand, lack of careful organization 
may result in confusion, disorder, and 
mistakes that may cause undesirable feel- 
ing on the part of some individual or school. 


For the granting of individual awards 
there may be arguments both for and 
against, but after witnessing the number 
of children who are induced to participate 
by these individual awards and how 


earnestly they work for them, and upon 
earning awards how proudly they display 
them, however small and simple they may 
be, it is the opinion of the writer that they 


are well”~worth while. A suggestion for 
individual awards is blue, red, and white 
ribbons for first, second, and third places, 
respectively, in each event. A high-point 
medal may also be awarded to the holder 


pus 


of the greatest number of points in his or | 


her age group. Also, a very desirable 
award is a banner of some kind to be award- 
ed to the school that has been able to 
accumulate the greatest number of points 
to its credit. 

This is a brief summary of a program 
of athletic activities for a small school 
system that cannot provide a_ regular 
program of supervised playgrounds. But 
under careful organization and execution 
it may be made a source of much interest 
and activity in which several hundred 
children may participate and derive much 
good. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE AND EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE PLAN CO- 

OPERATIVE PROGRAM 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
the Educational Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky will co-operate in pro- 
viding a program that will be helpful and 
interesting to every teacher and every 
school administrator in Kentucky. The 
Department of Superintendence will meet 
in Frankfort, Thursday, October 26th, 
and the Friday morning following. On 
Friday afternoon, October 27th, the tenth 
annual Educational Conference will con- 
vene at the University of Kentucky and 
will continue through Saturday noon, 
October 28th. 

This is the first time that the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the Educa- 
tional Conference have worked out a joint 
program. It is our hope that a larger 
number of people will attend both organiza- 
tions as a result of this new co-operative 
effort. 

For further information concerning the 
program of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
should write to Mr. A. D. Owens, president 
of the Department, Newport, Kentucky. 
Programs will be printed and will be 
available long before the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, October 
26, 1933. 
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The Circuit Rider of American 
Education’ 


By J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary National Education Association 


It is said that Dr. A. E. Winship did not 


* leave wealth. By that is meant that he 
) did not leave dollars. 


He left, however, a 


wealth in affection, in service, and in 


» achievements which cannot be measured 














A. E. WINSHIP 


in gold or silver. Few men have done so 
much to carry forward the principles and 
causes that promote education and that 
maintain civilization. He did it largely 
by building men and women. 


He not only helped to give the nation 
confidence in such early leaders as Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, William E. Sheldon, 
and W. T. Harris; but he helped to build 
up confidence in the next group of leaders, 
such as Thomas E. Finegan, Susan M. 
Dorsey, C. G. Pearse, Homer H. Seerley, 
Ella Flagg Young, Charles W. Eliot, 
David Starr Jordan, Lucy M. Wheelock, 


*At the Chicago Convention, July 7, 1933. 


and a score of others whose names stand 
out. While giving strength to the arm of 
these leaders, he was also inspiring and 
bringing forward another group to take 
their places as they would retire from 
active service. 


More than a score of this third group are 
attending this convention. I am amazed 
as I talk with them and hear them refer 
to the encouragement which they received 
from Doctor Winship—amazed that the 
influence of any one man could have 
reached so many people and that it could 
have impressed them so deeply. 

For more than forty years Doctor 
Winship was a source of inspiration to me 
personally. He helped me to realize the 
importance of teaching. He encouraged 
me to have faith in myself. He helped 
me to know the points in education where 
progress could be made and where leader- 
ship was most needed. When I did some- 
thing worth while he commended me. If 
I seemed to be taking an unwise course he 
pointed out the dangers to me. 


Always in demand for conferences and 
addresses, he was continually on the go, 
swinging around the circle of the states in a 
ministry of faith and encouragement to the 
teachers of America. He made seventy 
round trips from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
lecturing to teachers and to citizens and 
visiting schools. This gave him the title 
“The Circuit Rider of American Educa- 
tion.” Wherever he stopped his eye would 
turn immediately to what was best. His 
keen constructive mind would store away 
the details for later use. 


Doctor Winship had a genius for under- 
standing people. He did not pay much 
attention to the details of a newly erected 
school building, or to a beautified campus 
but he did see every teacher and every pupil 
in that school, and he saw them as impor- 
tant personalities. Just as practically all 
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outstanding national leaders owed much to 
him, the leaders in localities and in the 
State feel that much of their success has 
been due to his kind advice. 

Some have said that it was just Dr. 
Winship’s nature to take an interest in 
other people. But I learned from him 
many years ago that what he was doing 
was part of a well-thought-out plan of life. 
Only recently, however, was my attention 
called to his statement of this creed over 
fifty years ago in one of the first issues of 
his Journal of Education. Read it and you 
will understand his life better than before. 
The following is taken from his March 
Journal, 1886: 

“The Journal will do all in its power 
to popularize those who are doing good 
work in the profession. It is a _ dis- 
advantage under which the profession has 
labored for the past thirty years, especially, 
that its leaders do not receive the same 
popular recognition that men of equal 
prominence attain in other professions. 
A clergyman, author, lawyer, or statesman 
with the same intellectual grasp, culture, or 
national popular gift attains greater public 
fame by half than the teachers.” 

The teachers of America have not been 
unmindful of the great service which Dr. 
Winship performed in their behalf. On 
his seventy-ninth birthday, he was honored 
by a remarkable luncheon held in connec- 
tion with the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Chicago in 1924. He was presented 
with a volume of personal letters of 
appreciation from every section of the 
country and from every branch of the 
profession, reflecting the amazing range of 
his service and acquaintance. 


At the 1927 meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, on his eighty-second 
birthday, he was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch chain made up of forty-eight 
links with the name of each state engraved 
on the link which it had given. In 1932 
he was elected an honorary president of 
the National Education Association which 
he had served so faithfully throughout 
his professional life. This is the highest 
honor conferred by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Much that Dr. Winship worked for is 
yet to be achieved. There is still the call 
for pioneers. This age—like his—is an 
epoch of change and growth. The schools 


face the task of adapting themselves anew : 
to the life around them, and of helping to Jj 
make that life worthy of our great American 7 


heritage. 


It is for us, therefore, to carry | 


on the great work to which Dr. Winship | 


gave his life. 
inspiration from this noble character and 
to dedicate ourselves anew to the ideals 
for which he stood. 


AN URGENT INVITATION 


To THE 


KENTUCKY: 


The Department of Superintendence of | 
the Kentucky Education Association will | 
meet in Frankfort on the afternoon of | 
October 26th and the morning of October | 
27th, and the Educational Conference will | 


be held at the University of Kentucky on 
the afternoon of October 27th and the 
morning of October 28th. 


I am taking this opportunity to urge the | 
school | 
systems to be present at these meetings. | 
I am firm in my belief that the county | 


superintendents of the county 


superintendents of schools hold the key to 


the solution of Kentucky’s educational | 
As the county school systems | 
of the State are, so will the State be in | 


problems. 


education. 


The meetings referred to above will do 


much to crystallize our thoughts and plans 
toward a common purpose. Let us deter- 
mine now to attend the sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence and the 
Educational Conference. We county school 
superintendents have been at times chided 
for our failure to co-operate and for our 
failure to provide aggressive leadership. 
Regardless of the justice or injustice of 


It is for us to take new [ 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF | 


f 


a 





such criticism, let these conferences at | 


Frankfort and Lexington find us, all of us, 


present and co-operating in anticipation | 


of the gigantic task which lies immediately 
ahead of us. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT E. SHARON, 


President Department of County 
Superintendents of the K. E. A. 
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A Message from Our President 


To CLAssROOM TEACHERS: 

There is a direct obligation upon the teacher to become acquainted with the work 
of the Educational Commission and to see that the people of the community in which 
she teaches are informed as to the needs of the schools. It is not for the teacher to 
suggest to the parents and tax-payers of the State the measure of support they should 
give to the public schools, but it is the duty of the teaching profession to acquaint all 
citizens of the State with the facts pertaining to the schools so that an adequate and 
efficient school program may be provided. We have the cause (Kentucky children) 
and the convincing facts. We need only to become active in the use of these facts. 
The Interpretation Committee, working through your district and county committees, 
will make these facts available to you through the public press, mimeographed letters, 
bulletins, and public addresses as rapidly as possible, but the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be your best source of information. Teachers who are members of the Kentucky 
Education Association will get this JouRNAL. The dues have been reduced to one 
dollar for membership in the State Association. A dollar invested now may return 
many-fold if the major objective of the Kentucky Education Association and the Educa- 
tional Commission to increase the State per capita for public education is realized. 

We especially call your attention to your opportunity to sponsor a discussion contest 
among seventh and eighth grade and high school pupils. This contest is being directed 
through the Department of Extension, University of Kentucky. The State winner 
of the high school division will be awarded a four hundred dollar scholarship to attend 
any college or university of his or her choice. This is a worthy objective for both 
teacher and pupil. The greatest benefit to come from such a contest, however, will be 
the increased sentiment in your community in support of public education. The 
children will sell the idea to the parents if you only give them a chance and the proper 
encouragement. 

It is not exploiting the time of pupils to ask them to prepare discussions on the work 
of a public institution that effects them so directly as does the schools of the State. 
Rather, this is an opportunity to teach practical social-civics in connection with many 
of the classes you are teaching. Section 4369k-2 Kentucky Statutes reads: 

“It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to. . . . make 
instruction in public speaking, discussion and debating a part of English instruction 
in all grades of the common schools from grades seven to grades twelve, inclusive.” 

All pupils eligible to enter the contest should be asked to write out a discussion on one 
of the suggested topics and should be permitted to enter the contest and present their 
topics to the public. One of the major purposes of this contest will not be realized 
unless there is one or more public discussions of these topics in each school community. 
Pupils should be encouraged to write on different topics rather then to have only one 
or a few topics discussed by many pupils. This will bring more information regarding 
the schools of the State to the attention of the public. 

It is in keeping’ with the high purposes of the teaching profession for the Kentucky 
Education Association to offer a scholarship to the winner of this contest to continue 
his or her education in an institution of higher learning. This is the activity through 
which practically every teacher in the State can make a valuable contribution to the 
cause of education. You will be a better teacher or school administrator after having 
sponsored this contest and become acquainted with the facts presented by the Kentucky 
Educational Commission. 


If the public schools of the State do not receive more favorable consideration in 
the future, let it not be said that the school people of the State have failed to call the 
needs of the schools to the attention of the patrons and taxpayers. 

Your Co-worker, 
D. Y. DuNN. 
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C. R. MELCHER RETIRES AS 
DEAN OF MEN 


C. R. Melcher, dean of men and head of 
the Department of German at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky since 1914 and a member 
of the faculty of the university since 1907, 














DEAN MELCHER 


retired from active duty on the faculty 
July ist, having celebrated his seventieth 
birthday in April. Dean Melcher will 
continue as a member of the university 
staff with the title of Professor Emeritus, 
and will be given a special assignment by 
the president. 

Dean Melcher came to the University 
of Kentucky twenty-six years ago from 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, where 
he had served six years on the faculty as 
professor of ancient and modern languages. 
He is a graduate of Hanover, having 
obtained his Bachelor and Master of Arts 
degrees there, and has studied at the 
universities of Munich and Leipzig in 
Germany. He holds Doctor of Laws degree 
from the University of Louisville and the 
University of Chicago. 

As a testimonial of affection, men 
students and faculty of the University of 
Kentucky entertained Dean and Mrs. 
Melcher at a banquet late in the Spring, 
celebrating his birthday, at which time the 


men students presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch. 


Dean Melcher has served the university 
on various committees and in various 
important capacities other than his regular 
work as dean of men and head of the 
German Department, and his colleagues 
and the men students have gained much 
through association with him. 

He is amember of the Kentucky Acad- 
emy of Science, Kentucky Education 
Association, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Omicron Delta 
Kappa campus leaders fraternity, and Delta 
Tau Delta social fraternity. 


DOCTOR JONES BECOMES DEAN 
OF MEN AT UNIVERSITY 
pat KENTUCKY 
wat 
Dr. T. T. Jones, newly appointed dean 
of men at the University of Kentucky, was 
born in Clay County, Kentucky. He was 











Dr. T. T. Jones 


graduated from the University of Kentucky 
in 1902 with the degree of A.B., and immed- 
iately accepted a position teaching in the 
same institution. In 1908 he received his 
Master’s Degree from Harvard University 
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in Ancient Languages, and in 1928 received 
his Doctor’s Degree in the same subjects 
from Harvard. 

In 1909 he was made head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages and Literature 


at the University, a position he has held . 


continuously since. He was acting dean 
of men in 1922-23 and acting dean of the 
Graduate School, 1932-33. For the last 
twelve years he has been chairman of the 
Scholarship and Attendance Committee. 
He is a member of the Student Loan Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Committee on 
Entrance by Examination. Doctor Jones 
contemplates no radical changes in the 
policy of the office of dean of men at the 
present time. 

Lysle W. Croft, formerly of Hopkinsville 
and graduate in commerce at the university 
in the class of 1926, has been appointed 
assistant dean of men. Since 1926 Mr. Croft 
was with the Crane Company of Chicago 
until 1932. Entering the graduate school 
of the university in that year he received 
his Master’s Degree in psychology, special- 
izing in personnel work. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC NEWS 
BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that publication of its weekly 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. They embody 
pertinent facts for classroom use from the 
stream of geographic information that 
pours into the society’s headquarters. The 
bulletins are illustrated from the society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early 
for the number of these bulletins desired. 
They are obtainable only by teachers. 
They are issued as a service, not for 
financial profit, by the National Geographic 
Society as a part of its program to diffuse 
geographic information. They give timely 
information about boundary changes, geo- 
graphic developments, and world progress 
in other lands. Applications should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 


|i 


NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 





My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 734”x10",1l6c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Abundance of practical material. 


( 

l 

- Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 
is the } 
d 

( 


score. 
Introductory _— for pupils. 
Standardized test 
Additional penetion material for slow groups. 
Interesting problem material. 
Carefully and scientifically graded. 


_poenreee pr 


Ample space for writing answers and pupil +. he 
Answers are on perforated sheets in each 
le — of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
eded for practice. 
11. Substantially bound. 
12. Priced so ‘all. pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
A book for each grade, each...............eceeeceees l6c 
In quantities, 12c each, nei, postage extra. 
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FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TEACHERS 


The Graves Progressive Handwriting 
(adopted by the state) offers you a 
chance to train yourself to become a 
better teacher while in service. Our ten- 
lesson Correspondence Course is free to 


teachers. It teaches you to write well. 
The course has helped thousands of 
teachers. May we send you the instruc- 


tions for beginning at once? A request 
is all that is necessary. 

The course is based upon Book 7, which 
may be purchased of your local book- 
seller, and the Teacher’s Handwriting 
Manual, which may be secured of your 
superintendent or principal free of 
charge. 

We should like for you to have a free 
sample of our “KEEP-NEAT” Paper 
Holder and our Progressive Graph form 
for scoring handwriting speed and quality. 
Write us for these and for the first lesson 
of our Correspondence Course, too. 


W.S. BENSON & CO., PUBLISHERS Austin, Texas 
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NEPOTISM IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The five dead and three wounded at the 
head of Prater School sub-district trustee 
election Saturday, is a startling confirma- 
tion of State Superintendent Richmond’s 
charge that nepotism is destroying the 
character and quality of rural schools, 
particularly since the depression has put a 
premium on jobs. 


This was a complicated case of nepotism* 
Both sides belonged to one general family 
on Prater Creek; the applicants for the 
teaching positions were all related. Last 
year at the first sub-district trustee election 
under the new law on the first Saturday in 
July, two were killed and one wounded at 
Dwale, Floyd County. The year before 
Pike had an exciting election for sub-district 
trustees to see who would land the teaching 
jobs. The Pikeville correspondent said 
the “unusual interest” in the school elec- 
tions was due to the “active campaigning” 
of applicants for appointment as teachers. 
The county board must appoint the nomi- 
nee of the sub-district trustees unless the 
nominee is disqualified. 


The husband of an applicant for the 
position in Stewart District, Pike, was 
killed and one was wounded at the trustee 
election in 1931. During a free-for-all 
fight over the election at Jonakin School, 
a man was severely clubbed. ‘‘Fist fights 
among the men and hair-pulling among the 
women were reported” from many districts. 
In 1929 two brother-in-laws fought a duel 
at the trustees election in Blackmont 
District, Bell County. One man was shot 
at the Paxton School election in Breathitt 
this year. 


These are extraordinary outbursts of 
violence, to be sure; but here are district 
school elections attended by homicides for 
five successive years. When a murder 
takes place in a county, the correspondent 
also hears of hard feeling and disorders else- 
where. Another peculiar circumstance is 
that up to 1932 numerous rural shooting 
scrapes were reported the first Saturday 
night and the following Sunday in May. 
Until 1932 the sub-district trustee election 
was held the first Saturday in May. In 
1932 the election was shifted to the first 
Saturday in July, and the Saturday night 
and Sunday homicides shifted from May 
to July. An “old grudge” or unknown 


motives were given in the reports of the | 


affrays. 
To the occasional murders, add the warn- 


nepotism is rife and the indictment of sub- 
district trustees 


condition becomes patent. 


district trustee system is functioning well 
in a community. Only the county super- 


intendent and the county trustees know © 
and they are helpless.—Courier-Journal, | 


July 5, 1933. 





TO THE CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF KENTUCKY 


The annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendents will be held at Frank- 
fort on October 26th and 27th, adjourning 
at noon on the 27th. The Educational 
Conference, which has been conducted 
annually by the University of Kentucky 
for several years, will convene at Lexington, 
Ky., on the afternoon of the 27th and 
continue until the afternoon of the 28th. 

You are cordially invited, and sincerely 
urged, to attend both of these meetings. 
The call for the superintendent’s meeting 
will be issued by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, James H. Richmond. 
Loyalty to him, and to his tireless efforts 
in behalf of education in Kentucky, makes 
it imperative for each superintendent in the 
State to attend this meeting. 


Since its beginning the educational con- 
ference at the University of Kentucky has 
been looked forward to as a source of 
inspiration by all aggressive educational 
leaders as they prepare themselves for the 
hard struggle that is just ahead of them. 
As usual the university is planning to have 
some of the outstanding educational 
leaders of the nation at this conference, 
let us look forward to this as an opportunity 
to revive our courage, to renew our faith 
in our educational ideals, and to reaffirm 
our determination to continue the fight 
to which we have dedicated whatever 
talents we have to the need that there 
shall be an equal educational opportunity 
for every child in Kentucky. 


Recently many of us have felt like we 
could not attend both of these meetings, 


in several counties for | 
soliciting bribes from applicants and the | 
Just because | 
no one is killed and no bribe is offered, or | 
accepted, it does not follow that the sub- © 
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since they have been held several weeks 
apart, we should be truly thankful to the 
splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the State Department and the university 
that has made it possible for us to attend 
both of them with but little additional 
cost. Let us show our appreciation by 
attending both in full strength! 

J. O. Lewis 





HOME INFLUENCE AT HEAD 
OF PRATER 


As a monument to the statesmanship of 
the 1932 Legislature, which compromised 
between the demand of educators for the 
abolition of the sub-district trustee and the 
resistance of local politicians by adding two 
more trustees so they could watch each 
other stands a bullet-riddled schoolhouse at 
the head of Prater, Floyd County. 

Five men were shot to death in the 
room where the voting took place before 
the votes could be counted and three were 
wounded. All were related and the issue 
of the election was the choice of three 
teachers among applicants, evidently also 
related, and bearing the same names as the 
dead and wounded. The dead men left 
eighteen children and eight grandchildren; 
the dead and wounded about twenty-five 
all pupils of the school. Apparently every 
able-bodied person in the district took sides. 

When school takes up at the head of 
Prater, all the youngsters whose ears drank 
in the story of the battle and its cause from 
the family point of view will gather among 
the grim reminders of the scene. What a 
tutelary spirit of sweet fraternity will pre- 
side over the training of another generation. 
In the very room where they study the 
duties of citizenship, respect for the law and 
the rights of others and the divine institu- 
tion of Democracy, their fathers, uncles, 
and cousins fought to the death for three 
teaching jobs and the mother of seven 
grabbed the tally sheet. 

What they want, say the defenders of the 
sub-district trustee, is to keep the school 
close to the home, so the patrons can have 
a voice in the selection of the teacher and 
take an interest in the affairs of the district. 
They surely succeeded at the head of 
Prater. If a full turnout, the expendi- 
ture of $500 for votes and assassination of 
two and half per cent of the electorate isn’t 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
New Plan of Home Study 


New standards in material and pres- 
entation 


LOWER TUITION FEES 





For students seeking degrees or credits 
and persons reading at home for 
cultural improvement or profes- 
sional advancement 


General Surveys in the Humanities, 
Social, Biological and Physical 
Sciences 

Also 


Specialized and advanced courses in 
all these Divisions, in Education, 
Business, Divinity, Social Service 
Administration. 


THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Ave. at 58th St. 














taking any interest, it is hard to imagine 
what would be, and home influence is 
likely to prevail in the district for many a 
year. 

Where the sub-district trustees nominate 
a first-class teacher especially from else- 
where, there will be no bribery, no ill-feeling 
no murder—probably a light vote. It is 
where someone with relatives in the 
district wants the school and they are 
determined he shall have it, that the most 
vicious sort of personal politics develops. 
The head of Prater district is typical. On 
the one side was a man reputed to have been 
a political power in that section for years; 
on the other ‘‘the boys who had made up 
their minds to win.’”’ These were the strong 
elements in county politics along Prater 
Creek. The contest doesn’t always culmi- 
nate in a shooting, a contest doesn’t always 
arise; but in practically every sub-district 
the neighborhood mogul has a friendly 
trustee in case the office should be needed 
to retain a favor, help retain himself in 
power, or promote the prosperity of his 
faction in county politics.—Courier-Journal, 
July 4, 1933. 








James Blythe, Pioneer 


By ALFRED L. CRABB 


Again the Scotsman! It was he who in 
large degree gave form and content to 
Kentucky’s early adventures in culture. 
The Scotsman! He may have tarried a 
while in Ireland, but he arrived pure 
Caledonian, scholar and mystic and min- 
strel. The University of Edinburgh in his 
mind, John Knox in his heart. 


James Blythe’s parents were Scottish. 
They settled in Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, and there James was born 
October 28, 1765. 


It was a custom then for Scottish 
parents to elect the life work of their 
children. Sometimes the children accepted 
the election, sometimes not. James did. 
His father desired him to be preacher and 
teacher, the highest combination in the 
business of culture of which a Scottish 
parent in 1765 might conceive. So he was 
placed early in a nearby grammar school to 
learn Latin and Greek. It was arduous 
labor and irked the lad. He begged per- 
mission to withdraw from school. ‘‘A weel, 
Jeems,”’ said the dour Scotsman, ‘‘ye may 
do so, but ye will drive the waggin to 
Charleston for the goods.’’ And that was 
something else! It was a long and rocky 
and muddy way to Charleston where gocds 
for the Blythe’s store were procured. One 
trip made of him an acceptable student 
of the classics, and James was saved for 
culture. 


When his preparatory period had been 
served in the academy he entered Hampden- 
Sidney College, at that time under the 
direction of that distinguished scholar, 
John Blair Smith. This gentleman had 
graduated in Princeton’s class of 1773, 
perhaps the nation’s most notable graduat- 
ing group. Young Blythe, at first, suffered 
a second relapse of anti-classicism. He was 
indifferent as to his studies and “fond of 
bad companions.’’ He distressed his in- 
structors greatly but managed to stay on 
by displays of innate brilliance at strategic 
moments. In his junior year he renounced 
his indifferent ways and in 1789 he 
graduated at the head of his class. Then 


he spent a year studying theology under 


the Reverend Doctor Hall of North 
Carolina. In 1790, he was licensed to 
preach by the Orange Presbytery. In the 
fall of 1791, he joined a great hegira, 
Kentucky-kound. There is record of a 
sermon preached by him at Paint Lick, 
Christmas Day of that year. He was a 
Kentuckian thereafter for more than forty 
years. In 1793, he was inducted into the 
ministry of Pisgah and Clear Creek 
churches. On August 1, 1793, he married 
Margaret McElroy, lately moved to Ken- 


- tucky from Rockbridge County, Virginia. 


To this union were born five sons and seven 
daughters. The eldest son was killed at 
the Battle of River Raisin. The others 
were successful either in the pulpit or at 
the bar. 


He became associated with David Rice 
in 1795 in a remarkable effort to establish 
and endow Kentucky Academy, then 
under the auspices of Transylvania Pres- 
bytery. Together, they urged the need 
of the academy upon the rich gentry of the 
eastern states. They secured more than 
$10,000 eloquent testimony of the con- 
vincing quality of their claims. Presi- 
dent Washington and Vice-president Adams 
each contributed $100. Aaron Burr 
gave $50.00. In 1798, the academy was 
merged in Transylvania University, and 
James Blythe, whose interests had been 
moving steadily toward the sciences for a 
decade, became professor of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and geog- 
raphy. On Sundays he preached at 
Pisgah, Clear Creek, and other churches. 
At various times he served the university 
as acting president. In 1818 he became 
professor of chemistry in the College of 
Medicine of Transylvania University. 
Horace Holley, of Boston, had just been 
made president, and Transylvania was on 
the threshold of its golden era. It was 
likely the nation’s foremost university 
during his administration. During this 
time James Blythe and James Welch 
shared the pastorate of the Lexington 
Presbyterian Church. There is some evi- 
dence of a lack of harmony in this joint 
arrangement. 
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Doctor Blythe, about 1811, seems to 
have become vigorously anti-war. He 
might perhaps be termed Kentucky’s first 
pacifist. And that is somewhat curious. 
He was no personal pacifist. He was 
frequently in the midst of hot debate in 
which he could give a good account of him- 
self. He got into quite a war by vehe- 
mently opposing the War of 1812. He went 
to such extremes in his revolt against the 
war that he was hailed before the Presby- 
tery on ‘‘a variety of charges.’”’ He was, 
however, honorably acquitted. 


In 1812 he organized and began publish- 
ing a monthly religious periodical, named 
The Evangelical Record and Western Review. 
It was abandoned at the end of the year. 
In 1816 he withdrew from Transylvania 
and established a seminary for young 
ladies which was quite successful. It was 
said that ‘‘some young ladies came from 
distant states to attend.” The curriculum 
was startlingly modern, including higher 
mathematics, chemistry, botany, etc. He 
left the seminary in 1818 to return to 
Transylvania. In 1816 he was moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


By 1832 Transylvania had passed out 
of its golden era. President Holley in 1823 
visited Nashville to study the University 
of Nashville whose presidency had just 
been offered him. This institution was 
then just entering upon its golden era. 
Doctor Holley was feted and honored in a 
way that Nashville knew so well at the 
time. General Andrew Jackson drove 
him about the city, and Earl, Jackson’s 
personal artist, painted a fine picture of 
Doctor Holley which today hangs in the 
rooms of the Historical Society; but Tran- 
sylvania was then at its best, and he de- 
clined the presidency and there was great 
rejoicing in Lexington thereat. But behold 
what changes may come in so short a 
time! Less than four years later a great 
but unjust cry arose against Doctor Holley, 
and he was required to leave the university. 
A few weeks later he died at sea, some say 
of the fever, some say of a broken heart. 
Transylvania then began to lose its morale. 
Alva Woods, an intelligent and good man, 
could not stem the drift, nor could B. O. 
Peers. James Blythe was offered the 


presidency of South Hanover College, 
Indiana. 


It was time, he felt, to be leav- 


v ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Mail this adv. and 12c for big, 128-page Arithmetic Drill 
Pad for grade 2,3,4,5.6,7 or 8. (Specify grade.) Contains 
both drills and problems. Complete-time-saving. FREE— 
Complete workbook catalog. K.S. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





‘ing. He continued in the presidency at 


New Hanover for four years. He then 
became pastor of New Lexington Church, 
ten miles from Hanover. He had remain- 
ing six years of life, all of which he used in 
this ministry. He is buried at Hanover. 


He was an earnest preacher and an illum- 
inating teacher. To besure, he was stern 
and demanding of his pupils, and at times 
his irony was blighting; but his students 
never remained offended. His solid worth 
was too great. One day he delivered a 
salty lecture to a student. ‘You could be 
of some account, sir, but likely you never 
will. Never have I had a more trifling 
fellow in my classes.’’ Later, that student 
became governor of Kentucky, and gave a 
banquet at which Doctor Blythe was the 
guest of honor. It was a good opening 
and the governor used it. ‘How now, 
Doctor Blythe,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you said 
once that I would never amount to any- 
thing, and here I am governor of Kentucky! 
How do you explain that?” 


“Easily, sir, I am a better teacher than 
prophet. I taught you to be governor, 
and I could not prophesy you out of it.”’ 


A stern teacher, but softness is not a fit 
trait among pioneers; an argumentative 
man, but pioneers have always had strong 
opinions and the determination to express 
them; a devout man whose intelligent 
consecration did much to spiritualize the 
wilderness. 
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KENTUCKY CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


The Kentucky Conference of Social 
Work will hold its annual meeting in Berea, 
Kentucky, October 13-14, 1933. Dr. 
Margaret K. Strong, chairman of the 
program committee, and Mr. W. H. 
Beehler, president of the Conference, have 
announced the following program in con- 
nection with the meeting. 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


BEREA COLLEGE, OcTOBER 13, 14, 1933 


Berea, Kentucky 
Fripay, OctoBEr 13 


11:30 a. m.—12:30 p. m. Registration (place to be 
designated). 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon—Boone Tavern. 
Speaker—Dr. Wm. J. Hutchins 


2:30-4:30 p.m. Open Meeting (Woods-Penniman 
Building). Subject of Discussion— 
“Social Welfare in Kentucky.” 
Speakers: Mr. James H. Rich- 
mond, Mr. Everett Dix, Mr. 
Harper Gatton, Dr. W. D. 
Nicholls, Mr. Grover Sales, Mrs. 
Mary Breckinridge, Rev. Lloyd C. 
Kelly. 


6:00 p.m. Dinner—Boone Tavern. 
Business—Reports. 
Election of Officers 
7:30 p.m. Open Meeting (Phelps-Stokes Chapel). 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


8:30-10:00 a. m. 

I. Round Table Discussion (Social Room, 
Woods-Penniman Building), Subject—“‘The 
Dependent Child.” 

Leader of Discussion—Mrs. Charles G. 
Tachau. 

II. Round Table Discussion 

House): Subject—‘‘Health.” 


(President’s 


10:30 a. m.—12:00 noon. Open Forum (Woods-Pen- 

niman Building). Subject—‘‘A Public Wel- 
fare Program for Kentucky.” 
Leaders of Discussion—Judge Samuel Wilson, 
Dr. W. E. Gardner, Dr. Harry Best, Dr. 
Charles J. Turck, Father A. M. Reitzel, 
Mr. L. V. Armentrout. 


The Kentucky Conference of Social 
Work should appeal to teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, health officers, social workers, 
and to laymen who are interested in a better 
adjusted system in the State. The presi- 
dent of the Conference has asked that all 
teachers within reach of Berea College be 
invited to be in attendance at any or all 
of the sessions. 








JACQUES JOLAS, 
Dean 








Voice Normal 
Violin Normal 








Appreciation 














University of Louisville 
School of Music 


H. ARTHUR BROWN, 
Juilliard Representative, 
Assistant to the Dean 


Courses leading to the Degrees: Bachelor of Music and Bachelor 
of Music Education. 


A Faculty of Distinction. 


Piano Normal and Class Methods 


Public School Methods 


Children’s classes in Ensemble and Music 


Non-Credit Courses for Beginners and 
Advanced Students 


The School is maintained in co-operation with the Juilliard Foundation of New 
York City, at 720 South Brook Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


E. J. WOTAWA, 
Executive Secretary 
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WHERE GENUINE HOSPITALITY AND 
EVERY COMFORT AND COURTESY 
AWAIT THE MEMBERS OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION AND YOUR FRIENDS 


HAROLD E. HARTER, MGR. 


Brown flote 


KENTUCKY 








THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
AND ITS WORK 


J. L. Harman, 


President, Bowling Green 
Business University 


I am interested in the work of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission. Every- 
thing the State has done, is doing, or hopes 
to do concerns me. Kentucky is more 
than a boundary or an organization. It 
is a tradition—a romance. My life has 
been spent in school work at one place, but 
I know and am devoted to the school 
system, the colleges and technical institu- 
tions of the entire State. 

In 1922, I was a member of the Kentucky 
Educational Survey Commission, and that 
contact gave me an intimate knowledge of 
the State’s school affairs. That Commis- 
sion found and listed many weaknesses and 
made many recommendations. Most of 
its work went unheeded, probably because 
it was not interpreted to the public, a thing 


which the present Commission is trying to 
do. 

Our school system needs both moderniz- 
ing and simplifying. Through its long 
years of growth, with no one period of 
general revision, the whole structure has 
become a complicated patchwork which 
is not a safe foundation upon which to 
build further. The present Commission 
seems collectively and individually unself- 
ish and impresses me that it is earnestly 
and industriously trying to find a universal 
high-road upon which the educational 
interests of the State can travel with best 
results. If it cannot improve educational 
conditions in Kentucky, I know of no other 
agency now in existence or likely to be set 
up soon that will bring a better educational 
day. It deserves the public’s sympathetic 
interest and support. Men who know and 
can be trusted are giving their best thought 
and a large part of their important time to 
work of the Commission. I trust them, 
and I believe their labors will bring a high 
reward to the Commonwealth. 
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TRANSFER TUITION 


By Moss WALTON, 
State Department of Education 


It is an accepted principle in Kentucky 
that education is a State function, and that 
every child in the Commonwealth shall 
have an opportunity to obtain school 
service regardless of his or her residence 
within the Commonwealth. In the light 
of this principle, some very interesting 
facts are revealed by a study of the Annual 
Financial Reports of school boards of this 
State. 


In the year 1931-1932 the sum of $500,- 
000 was expended by school boards for 
transfer tuition. This sum represents a 
transfer of funds from school boards to 
other school boards as payment for school 
service given children residing in one 
school district but attending school in 
another school district. By far the greater 
part of this sum was expended for high 
school service. Reports of graded school 
districts show that the number of non- 
resident elementary pupils enrolled in 
1931-1932 was 1,310; the number of non- 
resident high school pupils enrolled was 
4,071. Approximately twenty-two per cent 
of the high school enrollment in the graded 
school districts was non-resident. 


The monthly tuition rates charged non- 
resident pupils in graded school districts 
ranged from $1.00 to $8.00 for elementary 
pupils and from $1.00 to $8.50 for high 


school pupils. The median rates were 
$2.00 for elementary pupils and $4.00 for 
high school pupils. It is known that 
these rates vary as much or more in city 
school districts; however, complete data 
are not available. 


It is interesting to note that of the 
$500,000 expended for tuition, approxi- 
mately $460,000, or ninety-two per cent, 
was spent by ninety-five county school 
boards, $31,000, or six per cent, by twenty- 
five graded school boards, and $9,000, or 
two per cent, by four city school boards. 


The amounts expended by county school 
boards ranged from $21 to $138,060. The 
extreme case of $138,000 represents twenty- 
five per cent of the total receipts of this 
county school board. The median amount 
expended by county school boards was 


$2,600. Graded school boards report ex- | 
penditures ranging from $36 to $5,900. © 
City school boards report expenditures | 


ranging from $40 to $5,378. 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT | 


REPORTING RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR TRANSFER TUITION 
WITH THE PER CENT RECEIVED 
AND EXPENDED 





District 
Expenditures 
Receipts 

Amount Expended 
Amount Received 








Type of School 

Number Reporting 
Number Reporting 
Per Cent of Total 
Per Cent of Total 
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from the standpoint of receipts. Of the 
total amount received, county 
boards received six per cent, graded school 
boards thirty-nine per cent, and city school 
boards fifty-five per cent. The distribu- 
tion of this sum is further emphasized by 
the fact that sixty-three county school 
boards reported expenditures for transfer 
tuition but did not report receipts for this 
purpose. 


THE ELECTION OF SUB-DISTRICT 
TRUSTEES 


When school elections in Kentucky 
result, as they did this year, in the killing 
of eight people, it is high time that steps 
be taken to change the system under which 
such things can happen. More serious, 
however, than the killing of eight men in 
sub-district trustees’ elections, is the 
irreparable loss that comes to thousands of 
Kentucky children as the result of selfish 
school politics, graft, and nepotism in the 
employment of teachers, evils which are 
inherent in such a system. Of course, the 
majority of sub-district trustees are not to 
be thus indicated, but so many of them are 
guilty that something must be done to 
correct these abuses. 

JaMeEs H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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7) ANNUAL MEETING DEPARTMENT 


OF SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
TENTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


By A. D. OwEns, 


President, Depariment of Superintendence 


The annual meeting of the Department 


of Superintendence of the Kentucky Edu- 
~ cation Association will be held this year at 


Frankfort, Kentucky, on October 26th and 


{ 27th. The meeting will begin on the 
+ morning of October 26th, and continue 


» until noon of the 27th. This meeting will 


be followed by the Educational Conference 
at the University of Kentucky, which will 
begin on Friday afternoon, October 27th, 
and continue until Saturday afternoon, 
October 28th. This arrangement has beén 


) made in order to permit the school men of 


the State to attend both these meetings 


+ without the necessity of making a second 
» trip back to either Frankfort or Lexington 


at a later date. 
The Department of Superintendence 


: meeting this year promises to be one of the 


) this organization. 


most significant meetings ever held by 
The entire program 
will center around the report of the Ken- 
tucky Education Commission. The report 


© is being reviewed by several outstanding 


educators of other states who have been 
asked to appear before the Department of 


+ Superintendence and give their reaction 


SURE ET TNT ead 


to the report and criticism of it. 


The University’s program will be co- 
ordinated with the program of the Depart- 


+ ment of Superintendence so that the entire 


three days will be devoted largely to the 
dissemination of information regarding 
Kentucky schools and the Kentucky school 
program, and the arousing of interest on 
the part of the school men in the report so 
that they may take back to their respective 
communities information and enthusiasm, 
which in turn should create public anxiety 
about the condition of the schools and 
arouse enthusiasm for public action in 
behalf of the school children of Kentucky. 


It is hoped that every school man in the 


) State will be present at both of these 


meetings. 





Central School Supply Co. 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
“Everything for the School’ 


. Let us furnish your... 


Construction Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Hectograph Paper 
Hectographs 
Stencils 
Lettergraphs 
Blackboard 
Erasers 


Crayon 
Maps 


MEMBER 





WE DO OUR PART 


OFFICE--115 S. THIRD ST. 
PHONE JAckson 5377 














MOREHEAD 
STATE 
TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPENS ITS DOORS 


September 18th 


FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


Splendid Plant 
Strong Faculty 
Delightful Climate 
Inviting Courses 


WRITE 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
President 











New Books 


A ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION, 
by Joseph S. Butierweck and J. Conrad 
Seegers. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1933; 391 pages. 


This is a new book written to aid the 
student in deciding whether or not he 
should enter the teaching profession. It 
contains chapters on the school of today, 
how the school of today came to be, 
unrealized ideals or the school of tomorrow, 
the scientific method in education, guiding 
the learner, the machinery of our schools, 
and the teacher. The authors have 
presented their material in an interesting, 
readable form, and have illustrated it with 
attractive pictures of leaders in the world 
of education. 


PARLANCE OF KENTUCKY BACKWooDs, 
by Bess Fayne Cherry. Published by the 
Standard Printing Company, Louisville, 
1933; 50 pages. 


This is the story of early Kentucky life 
as it still exists in some parts of our State. 
The story is told in the dialect of our 
early settlers. Mrs. Cherry has chosen 
as a subject for her study a family that 
lived near the Cherry Cottage on the banks 
of Barren River. The language is quaint, 
the picture is honest, and the story is 
interesting. The Standard Printing Com- 
pany of Louisville has printed and bound 
the book in a most attractive way. ‘‘Par- 
lance of Kentucky Backwoods’? may be 
read in a few minutes, but the pictures 
will remain in one’s memory for a long time. 


COMPARATIVE EpucaTion, by J. L. 
Kandel. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1933; 922 pages. 


This book, according to the author’s 
own statement, ‘‘seeks to serve as a contri- 
bution to the philosophy of education in 
the light both of theory and practice in 
six of the leading educational laboratories 
of the world—England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and the United States.’’ 
There are ten chapters in this volume, on 
the following topics: Education and 
nationalism; education and national charac- 
ter; the state and education; the organiza- 
tion of national systems of education; the 


administration of education; elementary 
education; preparation of elementary school 
teachers; secondary education; secondary 
school teachers; and summary and conclu- 
sions. The content of the book is all that 
the reader would expect. Doctor Kandel 
has handled each chapter in a scholarly 
and scientific way. It is an excellent con- 
tribution to the literature in comparative 
education. 


THE HEALTH SCHOOL ON WHEELS, by J. 
Mace Andress and I. H. Goldberger. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, 1933. 
399 pages. Price $0.80. 


This book has been written for the fifth 
and sixth grades. In this volume the 
story is told of a big yellow bus, the 
“health school on wheels,” traveling over 
“Brightville,” an ideal city from the point 
of view of good health, visiting its factories, 
stores, markets, restaurants, parks, and 
buildings. It makes vivid the close relation 
of these industries and institutions to the 
health of the city’s inhabitants. The book 
is delightful in presentation, and is filled 
with activities and exercises that cannot 
fail to interest boys and girls in the health 
problems of their community. 


The publishers of the Instructor, class- 
room magazine for grade and rural teachers, 
have recently published a new teaching 


aid under the title, The Instructor Yearbook © 
for 


1933-1934. This book contains a 
wealth of new, ready-to-use material for 


the eight most commonly taught subjects | 


in the elementary grades. It includes a 


large amount of test material—completion | 


tests, multiple choice tests, true-false 
tests, matching tests, and selection tests. 
Answers are given in all cases. Primary 
stories for reading, and arithmetic problems 
and games are also included. The art 
work deserves special mention. There are 
sixteen full-page posters, eight for primary 
grades by Mabel Betsy Hill, and eight for 
the intermediate and upper grades by 
Ralph Avery. The Instructor Yearbook 
is not sold alone, but may be obtained in 
combination with the Instructor at a 
slight additional cost. 
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PsYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, by Charles 
FE. Benson, James E. Lough, Charles E. 
Skinner, and Paul V. West. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1933; 490 pages. 


This is a revised edition of ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy for Teacher.” The first edition of 
this book was published in 1926. In the 
revised edition several new chapters have 
been added. Some have been expanded 
to meet the growing needs and demands 
of this particular period in our history. 
The book has been revised in the light of 
growth in education, and _ constructive 
criticism by persons who have used the 
book since the first publication. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE, by 
Charles John Pieper and Wilbur Lee 
Beauchamp. Published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago; 734 pages. 


This is a revision of ‘‘Everyday Problems 
in Science” printed under copyrights of 
1925 and 1932. In general, the principles 
of selection and organization of content 
and the techniques of teaching science 
to boys and girls that led the first edition 
to be recognized throughout the country 
as a study book in science based upon 
validated experiences with the ‘‘unit-prob- 
fem plan” of organization and method, are 
carried through in this new edition. 


FORWARD STEPS IN THINKING AND 
WRITING, workbooks in English for the 
third year through the Eighth, by Gordon 
Wilson, Clarence A. Ribado, Magnolia 
Scoville, and Beatrice Wheeler Johnson. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1933. Prices: grades three and 
four, 20c; grades five to eight, 24c. 


The material in this series of workbooks 
was prepared by a professor of English in a 
teachers college, by an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary instruc- 
tion in a large city school system, by a 
critic teacher in a demonstration school in 
a teachers college, and by a principal of an 
elementary school in a large city. The 
material was developed and tested, before 
publication, by actual use under a variety 
ef conditions and with children of differing 
abilities, thus insuring its practicability, 
its teachability, and its effectiveness. The 
authors of these workbooks have endeav- 


ored to assist in the attainment of the 
objective in English through the prepara- 
tion of a series that (1) embodies the 
results of the most recent investigations 
in the teaching and learning of English 
at elementary and junior high school 


‘levels; (2) is organized on the unit plan. 


In consequence, the topics in a unit, or any 
one of them, may be used to supplement 
at any given point the work in any basal 
text; (3) can also be used for the purpose of 
testing the results of teaching and learning; 
(4) provides material so organized that its 
mastery requires the pupil to exercise 
reflective thinking at successive levels; 
(5) provides definite guidance designed to 
enable the pupil to work independently, 
to make him self-critical of his work, to 
develop the proper attitudes toward his 
English work, and to increase his ability 
to use clear, correct English. The format 
of the workbooks is both attractive and 
convenient. 


WorKBOOK FOR USE WITH ‘“ToTs AND 
Toys—A PREPRIMER,” by Ethel Maliby 
Gehres. Published by John C. Winston 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 1932; 63 pages. 

This is a very attractive workbook 
designed to provide seatwork of real 
educational value. Drill is made interest- 
ing anda check-up is arranged for each unit. 
The child is given an opportunity to show 
his ability to recognize words, phrases, and 
sentences in different positions. Then a 
need for recalling them is provided in 
another situation in order to clinch the 
learning. 


HIsTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES; A BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Norma 
Olin Ireland. Published by the McKinley 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1933; 
108 pages. Price $1.00. 


This volume is exactly what its name 
indicates. It is a bibliography of his- 
torical biographies for use from the junior 
high school through college. These biog- 
raphies are classed according to ancient 
history; medieval history; modern history, 
1492 to present; and American history. 
Large numbers of biographies are listed 
under each one. Each biography listed 
gives the publisher, the date of publication, 
and price. 





Report of Audit 


Kentucky Education Association 


For THE FiscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1933 


Louisville, Kentucky, August 21, 1933 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular audit of the books and records of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, a report of which is hereby pre- 
sented. , 


We submit as a part of this report the following attached statements: 


Statement of Income and Expense for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933, 
Schedule of Expenses, 

Balance Sheet at June 30, 1933, 

Schedule of Securities Owned at June 30, 1933. 


ACTIVITIES DURING THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW— 

The Association greatly enlarged the scope of its work during the year. Outstand- 
ing features of this program of greater activities were the financing and successful prosecu- 
tion of a suit contesting the constitutionality of an act of the 1932 Kentucky Legislature 
which attempted to make the position of county superintendent of schools an elective 
one; the continuation of financial support to the work of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission; and the beginning of an extensive program to carry the State’s educational 
problems to the populace through an Interpretation ©ommittee. 

The financial result of the year’s operations was a gain of $778.96, after including 
an increase of $1,685.37 in the market value of securities owned. Details of incomes 
and expenses are presented in the statement on pages 46 and 47. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS— 
The books and records were in first-class condition, and were in balance throughout. 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


The books of the Kentucky Education Association are audited annually. This 
audit is a continuation of that policy. 


The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all income and 
revenues properly accruing to the Association are being received by it, that cash received 
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is properly recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper | 
purposes, and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true | 


financial condition at the close of the year. 


Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the 
books and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 
1933, and that, in our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Income and Expense 
and the accompanying Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations during 
the year ended June 30, 1933, and the financial condition at June 30, 1933. 


HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY 
By HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET,. JUNE 30, 1933 

At JuNE 30, 1933, THE AssocIATION OWNED ASSETs AS FOLLOWs: 

555 a Ge a at ell a ne ee $ 5,512.45 
(Subject to the joint signatures of the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer) 

IN. oh aa aia ai hee alah yy ean aap Ray 2 ,000. 00 

(Cash in Bank, subject to the signature of the Secretary-Treasurer) 
Accounts Receivable for Advertising, etc............ 0.000 ce eee eee 249.15 
Interest Receivable accrued on bonds owned...................4-- 584.51 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned at present market 
nonnn ANU CUR foes a Bde a wad ee ReawebaSe 


Depreciated value of furniture and equipment..................... 


Total Assets of Kentucky Education Association............... 


| Depwct: 


er ee eee 


(Represents the collective equity of members whose membership fees are 
paid in advance as of June 30, 1933) 


| BALANCE— 


(Or net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1933). 


ue | 


he 
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se 
ag 
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Pree Weel AD FOGe §, POSE. . wo 5 cease rece sesees $ 17,675.98 
INCREASE IN NET WoRTH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 

Juswm 3, 1933, rnom Pace 4............... er 778.96 
meee Womre At Jome 2B, 1958. «26 occ cc cccawscesiees $ 18 ,454.94 


$ 19 296.15 


580.23 


$ 28 ,222.49 


9 767.55 





18,454.94 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For THE FIscAL YEAR JULY 1, 1932, TO JUNE 30, 1933 


DEDUCT: 








' EXPE 


— 


ba 2} be 








INCOME— 

nnn COUN RUD TIE ook 6 kscc cides cc cccsessscwcceas $ 17,567.31 © 
Revenue from Advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 

ae iallnciek Remin ter eR KmbdaN eee RES $ 1,645.14 
Lees, Cask Discounts allowed... .........6.55.000085. 8.18 1 636.96 | 
Income from the 1933 Annual Convention (consisting of 

booth rental, program advertising, and non-member 

I Pairs ar Raa RAS ea aie aca WER GEN oc Raw Re a 1,115.50 ( 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association.............. 250.00 © 
Donation from Louisville Convention and Publicity League......... 195.00 
Interests and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned...... 1 274.03 © 
Interest on Average Bank Balance..................... 000 e ee eees 75.60 © 

Total Income, July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933.................. $ 22,114.40 — 
Expenses as Per Schedule—From Page 47......................... $ 20 025.88 
Deet Contes Grome Malar Cerations... . ... 6... occ cece cesses 2 ,088. 52 
Add—Increase during Year in Market Value of Securities............ 1 685.37 | 
EE eT Se ee Sere Tree ee 5.07 § 
rN El ates llth i that Na te nics $ 3,778.96 | 

Deduct—Amount Paid during Year on Pledge to the 

Kentucky Educational Commission................ $ 2,500.00 
Amount paid to P. H. Hopkins, Secretary of the Inter- 4 

I 6 ards isd aie a WEEK wed Sw ENS 500.00 3,000.00 | 

Increase in Net Worth during the year......................2045. $ 778.96 
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Total Operating Expenses for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1932, to 


I i see I a a nao oa hiy puesta eae $20 ,025. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 
FoR THE FIscAL YEAR JULY 1; 1932, TO JUNE 30, 1933 
| EXPENSES— 
Printes of Merrucky ScmO0t, JOURNAL... 0.66. ccc cee eeces $ 6 443.34 
Postage—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.............. 22s eee eens 595 .93 
Addressograph Plates for Mailing of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 232.80 
Depreciation on Addressograph Frames used in Mailing KENTUCKY 
I: MII NB 4s Ge eve eee A sve Oo AEM HS eo wo 30.34 
Cuts used for Illustrating the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.......... 92.99 
Outside Clerical: Work on Mailing List—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 64.03 
Miscellaneous Expense—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.............. 42.00 
Salary of Editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL................ 450.00 
Clerical Salaries—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.................-55 137.00 
| ee eer rea 3 ,999 .96 
CUPS SG Nr ee ee 1 654.50 
NS 65 ach wa Gace PAREN A KOSS Read eT eNR SRE eKRS 933.21 
NN oh ehh Shere hw ed kanya awd ede kee e we 376.66 
I cc Sarat eee hea ad ins eo teu a a Band 5 HUES 264.56 
ee eT eer Te Tree r Tee eee eer eee Teer Ter 96.46 
NE CE CI coca kee as ehay Aedes MeN esau kaeasee 125.83 
a ge a Saree Ih Raat as een eo ep Wie Ye We ND 18.16 
ee a NN a aati Sw acne hl lech Bars 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures..................000eeeeee 139.44 
Rental of Hall, Cost of Speakers, Printing and other Expenses of the 
NES SOOO TAVITA Treo serene tee een Ate RT see ea Sens OEMaN Len eesees 2 ,969 .. 84 
Re REL Pe ee ne ee ree ee 304.88 
Expense of Editor—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.................. 113.71 
NS I i 65sec hh cn oy HAWS 61k RRS AAAS DREW ETERS 126.60 
eee wl TN TIE ono ki knees cesses eneensues 120.64 
Annual Dues to National Educational Association.................. 70.00 
Fees and Expense of Amended Articles of Incorporation............ 33.32 
Legal Expense of Test Suit, Hopkins Circuit Court................. 300: 00 
Cost of Speaker Fifth District Education Association............... 33.70 
i 31.80 
Indemnity Bond, Collection Expense, Federal Tax on Checks and 
PE eer Teer eee 74. 38 
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Membership in K. E. A. by Counties and Affiliated | 








District Associations pis 
The following table indicates enrollment of members in the Kentucky Education Association by 
counties for the year ending June 3), 1933,ascompared with the previous three years: ! ‘one 
i y 
} coUNT 
ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT ‘ 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Fult 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1930 1931 1932 1933 | Hicl 
Birks Leeecds 111 111.0 115118 NE oo rion 68 72 124 100) Carl 
cis sens vnsis x3 95 87 87 90  Lawrence........... 10 13 0 434 Ball 
Anderson........... 60 50 26 «15 SS RE 11 37 40 69 9 Gray 
BE ix ray nein 83 84 79 «10 ans 3 2 16 16 McC 
a eee 138 131 114 148 eS ee 193 213 172 201 Mar 
ES iienn aks : - 2 2 tewe............:. 91 55 89 434 Call 
chia caer viene 232 242 02«125s«99) SS EELS 95 38 23 21 Trig 
| SES 58 58 53 60 Livingston.......... 5 2 3 19 Lyor 
Bourbon............ 107 106 97 «85 RN a ciowicyeiuties 154 150 150 28 Calc 
BNA i xs 5s F598 oe 269 276 255 261 bia inet 49 39 46 16, Crit 
SIME bcc lise isa asta’ 81 96 100 90 JIN HSC eee 251 237 198 234 Livi 
Bee 69 * 63 59 53 Meg0iN....2665.5.3 & 123 0 123% 
cll 3 12 121 122 CS ee aera 92 92 106 10 @ T 
Breckinridge........ 126 126 3) 13 Marshall... ... 6200s 106 106 103 105 Sre 
Eas oe seeecss 61 60 58 59 Martin............. 0 0 0 3 
Ja 2 99 99 106 =.100 TAO eS aerate 97 103 105 101 ‘OUNT 
Caldwell............ 99 98 98 98  McCracken......... 252. 251 0-259 235 | PG 
ee ee 76 197 27 =: 162 WICRRANY. «5. os 5 3% 70 70 68 9a Sten 
| 240 115 112 279 CE ree 77 87 85 85 © Wet 
Cl! Ee eee 45 45 47 46 RAGAGE 2's 6 sie oe oy iass 63 63 13 54 © Wal 
Ot | 55 56 56 60 SSS eee 3 2 40 0G Slee 
ROME RSNA iis cam aie ik nha 24 131 145 153 BOOT oon outs oth ei 112 93 81 15 @ en 
CS ee 5 107 1 3 fore) || Saree eee 66 67 69 70 | Mel 
ROMNPEMARUD 5 aac wisineie 156 155 156 154 MOAHICC... ...5-5 5-5 44 39 65 9g Sas 
C1 Sg Spans 67 110 92 102 Montgomery........ 74 72 68 66 ‘ 
LO eer 7 0 85 13 MOAN. io sassces ae 28 1 11 T 
CS eee 2 11 2 4 Muhlenberg......... 191 211 205 202 
Crittenden.......... 75 89 72 18 fC ee cee 108 100 102 45 @ TI 
Cumberland......... 57 60 58 20 PIOCHOIAB c 5s s.ssiocis Ox a 55 60 54 14 |) Epucs 
Daviess............. 258 251 240 242 # Ohio............... 174 170 149 149 @ coun 
Edmonson.......... 74 75 82 81 OHGRAG 50.6 ones. 2a 53 54 64 © Mul 
Ot Ee eee 60 62 62 1 ROR ok sisi piu wees 77 86 86 86 | Tod 
Lee 36 40 29 ~=«—-38 Ce eee ee 51 2 5 78 =Log 
PNP o5 5 evisin cc 454 474 435 403 Pendileton........... 25 89 70 71 @ But 
PF Ec os coin eG 48 30 24 84 ICY oie ook acs ais xs ee 222 232 206 © Edr 
RR IIS 8 27 23 «25  vecadiicus. ae 35 36 3618 Wa: 
DA ere 126 130 130 136 Cea eer 5 28 45 1 § Sim 
2 eee 89 87 49 54 BSAMNAIMR 5 Sos ss ini 251 260 262 275 & Alle 
oS ean 29 29 29 13 Robertson.......... 25 26 27 0 Bar 
Co a 9 68 63 78 Rockcastlie............ 7 13 18 29 § Mo 
J) eee 71 74 75 66 NIN ARES ro aicts sie Sed 47 54 86 62 3 Me 
isTaves... .. 66% Sexe 226 223 51 205 ESTES | | ee ae 8 75 9 43 | Cur 
OO ee 124 16 93 111 SCOT ee eens 104 100 100 98 | 
eee 16 28 34 11 SDM ccccuwsacuoacs aS 115 114 72 T 
See 7 13 56 57 RRANNNNER oo) 2a sucess 67 60 64 62 
Hancock............ 52 54 54 55  Spencer............. 48 54 4744 Fc 
ack pects 155 153 147 145 Taylor............. 35 34 29 22 |, Epuc. 
(Sea ae Seite 96 73 55 217 [US Ee ee eee 51 i 4 9 COUN’ 
Jo eee 96 93 92 89 | 62 59 12 12 7 i 
1 See 117 104 109 11 oC ee sé 
Henderson.......... 171 158 165 165 ain k-- = z= om Bre 
1 eee 96 97 79 83 ——_.......... Me 
Hickman <aOOOi Pigs 7 1 1 71 arren i iene GO ES wae 333 323 296 293 4 Ha! 
Hopkins............ 224 228 «229 «4225 ++ Washington......... 88 = =9t 90 90 Fa 
Jackson............ 4 1 0 0 CL Se eee 10 5 38 20 | Lar 
a 1560 1616 1507 1539 Weiter sone sc 123 60 89 80 Nel 
Jessamine........... 78 85 76 =o 7 Whitley.............. ‘60 184 191 80 Wa 
— feo nkaveeens 50 76 Pi = RS 8 0 1 5 a 
NG ss onus .. 296 338 4 ay 
a RR a 20 6 22 59 ein eens’ . 7 el . Gre 
_ eee 126 87 41 a “eee re ee — 
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DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE 
ORGANIZATION 


First DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNTY 

Fulton.. 
Hickman....... 71 
Cl 46 
LP cc 10 
Graves... 3s... 205 
McCracken..... 235 
Marshall........ 105 
Calloway....... 162 
MACs isc 12 
CS ie 16 
Calgwell... oo... 98 
Crittenden...... 1 
Livingston...... 1 
EOtAl. . 02.56 1051 


SECOND DISTRICT 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNTY 


Ghristian:............. 154 
Hopkins, os... 225 
Webster........ 80 
OR) 99 
Henderson...... 165 
Daviess......... 242 
Melean........ 85 
Hancock......... 59 

fo 1105 


THIRD DISTRICT 


’ EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


i COUNTY 
—e . 202 
Todd.. 9 
TSOPAR..c.6 4 40 28 
Li 100 
Edmonson...... 81 
Warren......... 293 
Sinpson......... 62 
re 90 
ET 148 
Monroe........... 
Metcalfe........ 70 
Cumberland..... 20 
BOCA... 2.3 1112 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY 

ON 149 
Grayson........ 111 
Brectinridge. . 13 
Meade.. roe. | 
Hardin ee a 145 
ae 11 
BEATE svigeiess as o> 62 
INGISOR 26.5 56s 45 
Washington..... 90 
Marion......... 10 
Taylor .> we 
SS ae 11 
Total......... 723 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY 
Jefferson........1539 
150 ri 
Spencer......... 44 
SHEIDYigcn en Oe 
Oldham:......... €4 
oto) 83 
Trimble ....5«..... 42 

J Ic 1903 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNTY 
POSIT sooo ks 5 ic cco 
Russell......... 43 
Chinton.......:... 4 
Wayne.......... 20 
MecGCreaty...:... . 9 
PHASED. and 63 275 
Lancoin.....:... Zl 
CABO os Sess 3 
fo) 488 


UpreR CUMBERLAND 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY 

Whitley... 6.0. 80 

2 era 99 
[Se te 217 
ROROK .6ccceasss WE 
oC a ae 13 
ASAE OE oie sc as cs 100 

"POCA. 6.635. 520 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY 
Rockcastle...... 29 
VACKHON 6.2 0ka. 0 
Garrard. .....-. 78 
Madison........ 234 
2-1 ar ae 38 
OWEN, cis5-¢ oss 1 
BGWlGe esc ces. 90 
coc 15 
Jessamine....... Tl 
UAT. a ss <i Ae 
Montgomery.... 66 
Anderson....... 15 
Woodford....... 72 
Fayette......... 403 
Bourbon... ...;.. 85 
Nicholas:.......:..... 14 
Robertson. ..... 0 
Harrison:............ 89 

ie 98 
Branklm.........:: 136 
"FOtals..5...:.. 1636 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY WOH eRe ahs, 5 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Morgan......... Hi 
counry Menifee........ 3 

Carroll......... 60 ae 696 
Owen........... & 
Gallatin........ 13 EASTERN KENTUCKY 
Grant.......... 66 — EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
Pendleton 7 i 
Bracken........ _ Seer 
Campbell 2 ee 279 ERGs eee wae 361 
Wenton:........... 356 bas, ee 25 
Boone. .......... 60 Martin..... ois 1 
es Johnson........ 168 
Total........ 1050 Elliott.......... 1 
Lawrence....... 43 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER Rowan......... 62 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Carter.......... 153 
Boyd... c. .c0. > 2G 
COUNTY By BUR ore Sea 39 
| Oo) a ee 16 Fleming........ 84 
Gc 206 Mason.......... 101 
Letcher 201 EE OUIIB os 6 sees aus 43 
NOES os cae 59 Greenup........ 57 
OWSIEY. cdc 8 Magoffin........ 123 
Breathitt.......... 122 — 
ERO cap oxurtaccac c= AOD Total, ... 1522 





ENROLLMENT BY AFFILIATED 


DISTRICTS 
| Co 1 ee eu aa 1903 
GentraliKentucky. <. 2.5. 53.5+ aan nr ea 1636 
astern IWentucky «64... 660-2404 heise dan 1522 
511 VL | ieee OM ner 1112 
ENR aa Scns. fi J So ex Rane aa dariaes wed ere CON 1105 
[CSE S) aR SA Bo gaa a eet ree 1051 
Northen IGentucky >... 5. eee cee es 1050 
TES ae ON ke ee ae ne ee 723 
Upper Kentucky Rivers... . 0.6 ccs eany 696 
Woner Cumberland. .......6.. 0605-5004 cess 520 
Middle Cumberland’.............0..-.. 65-08 csc see 488 


NE Sere eg aa OE OUP Re? 11,806 
COL OG GS eS ue 6 





11,812 





Less cash for education should not lead 
to less confidence in the government of 
which education is a vital part.—Edward C. 
Ellioti, President Purdue University. 


Think what it would mean to America 
if the one million high school students who 
leave our secondary schocls every year 
left with an interest in the current problems 
of the nation, and with an appreciation of 
the manner in which these problems 
should be approached!—David Lawrence, 
Editor United States Daily. 
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OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The official pledges of one hundred per cent 
enrollment in the affiliated districts and the State 
Association for 1933-34 have been received for the 
following counties, cities, and graded schools: 


Superintendent 


Bath . W. Horton 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Le ee eee ry rr J. M. McVey 
.L. C. Caldwell 

HLA. Cocanougher 

Harry F. Monahon 
Marshall Norton 

.....Ora L. Reby 

Robert E. Traylor 

. Laura Steele 

_W. M. Watkins 

teens Soe ee Clay Tharp 
B. B. Hodgkin 

.R. C. Reneau 

EERMMONRE Sait Gro ncenang a an oe m8 L. F. Paris 
Cumberland Earl E. Garrison 
LO ae J. W. Snyder 
Fayette D. Y. Dunn 
1 2 ESS eae ee an N. Evans 
Lh a rear eer ere es J. Parsons 
NORMA foe beavis a-stes hstets Mrs. ie Ward Little 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
i) | See ee Mrs. Helen C. Burress 
Harrison ; A. Payne 
R. G. Vass 

T. M. Lewis 

B. D. Nisbet 

...O. J. Stivers 

Roland Roberts 

.. Lindsey E. Allen 
.Mrs. M. C. Roark 
..Anna L. Bertram 

.D. J. Carty 

Clarence H. Gentry 

5: _J. W. Dillehay 
_.Mrs. Mallie D. Wells 
....W. T. McClain 


Counties 


Bracken 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 
Caldwell 


McCracken. . 
McLean 
Montgomery. . . 
Nelson. . 
Ohio... 
Pendleton ... 
Pike 

Pulaski 
Robertson... . 
Rockcastle.... 


.s.e We RR, Carson, Jr. 
..Robert E. Sharon 

. ..Irvin Lowe 

_James M. Holt 

.Ray N. Dryden 

_D. G. Bullock 

: et ...A. F. Owens 
Scott ; ...F. W. Hood 
..E. J. Paxton 

..Erle Neely Duff 

Hubert Hume 

oe .._G.a8. Sapp 
James W. McMahon 
ie .W. O. Wright 
'.G. R. McCo 

_Ira Bell 


Simpson 


Trimble a 


Superintendent 


J. D. Falls 
W. F. Hibbs 
E. F. Norton 
Burgin . : W. M. Wesley 
NE 52s Sic wv aoe oats bee oebaeeee Leon Cook 
Central City Tim Meinschein 
a eT A. L. Townsend 
Carrollton ..Paul B. Boyd 


Cities and Grades 


Bardstown 





AGENTS WANTED! 


TO SELL 


Christmas Cards 
21 Beautiful Cards in Gift Box, only $1.00 
Send 60c for Sample Box 


Also Personal Greeting Cards with name 
printed in 


Send for Sample Book 


The Standard Printing Co. 


Phone JAckson 8211 - - - Louisville, Ky. 














William F, 
G. W. Campbell 
Covington .. Glenn O. Swing 
LE ee ie ne ener ee J. D. Begley 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond... 
Elizabethtown. . 


Clarkson. . 


Flemingsburg. . Smee re R. G. Huey 
Frankfort. ee: ee ae J. W. Ireland 
Eoin k COE ee eee eee mr eereest C. H. Jaggers 
Ft. Thomas. . ee es: ..D. W. Bridges 
Glendale ..J. M. F. Hays 
Hodgenville ba J. Boyd 
Hopkinsville. . . . Koffman 
Jenkins. ~ V. Snapp 
Ky. Female Orphan School, Midway . i ay hy eterson 
Kuttawa . Smith 
Lancaster. .W. " Chan pion 
Lexington. . 
Livermore 
Madisonville 
Marrowbone . 
Mayfield 


D. J. Miller 
Harper Gatton 
Samuel Alexander 
.K. R. Patterson 
Maysville .John Shaw 
Memorial Consolidated. evo S. E. Wrather 
Middlesboro SS eee oe eg 
Midway... ...... ies O. B. Dabney 
Moreland S. R. Cummins 
Mount Vernon Otis C. Amis 
Mt. Sterling H. A. Babb 
Nicholasville .. .H. C. Burnette 
Owenton .Henry A. Adams 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Paintsville .H. R. Brown 
Paducah smi 


. Lee Kirkpatrick 
we _M. Wilson 

. R. Ward 
€ 3 Canon 
Sey Et. |S rr re A. Dudley “Roberts 


Pineville 
Providence 
Russellville 


Scottsville 
Springfield ... 
Somerset 
Sonora 


N. D. Bryant 
. +20 has ames 
..P. H. Hopkins 

.O. E. Huddle 
Sturgis. . . Fred Shultz 
Sue Bennett Memorial School, London. .K. C. East 
Taylor Co.H.S. , Campbellsville . . .. John A. Jones 
Leite, SO “A.W. Glasgow 

Kirk Dollins 
E. F. Birckhead 





Russell 


..Henry H. Hill | 


Bec 
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THe Best CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
ies. FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


@ IT presents the newest and best 
teaching methods and materials based on the 
current classroom activities of successful teach- way on CTOR 
ers and the results of research and experiment Qe 
conducted by leaders in the field of elementary * — 
education. TEN ISSUES 


- PER YEAR.- 
@ IT is delivered early—each issue in C2 SEPTEMBER 


subscriber's hands by the middle of the pre- “. \ : * THRU JUNE 
ceding month. : \ 





@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
Intermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better pre- 
sentation of all material. 


@ IT tells what to do, 
how to do, and furnishes ready- k _ 
to-use material with which to do. 
There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson CTOR YEARBOOK 
plans, projects, units of work, 


test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 

@ IT provides a large amount of handwork material, in- 4 20c 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, INSTRUCTOR ait | for only additional 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils, YEARBOOK |//| The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages 


@ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous ——— my end cover—sise Txi0 inches) is Sled with 


paintings during the year with complete material for class study. = jomeauiin tieaamoies Wien tae. 
. . . 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This <4 my, guage, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual y })| Science, and Health. There are tests of 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. ' a | , all kinds (with answers), stories with ques- 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page : tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- | 7% 2 qi full-page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, 


? . ~ etc. Provides for all the grades. The ma- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. — ‘i rial is new and has not previously been 
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@ IT has several pages of entertainment material every P 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not sold alone 
dances, and special-day programs. Also a page of ideas for school but it may be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR for ‘e) R DE R 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. only 20 cents additional. Price with INSTRUCTOR, 

1 year, $2.20; with INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20. MN (@ev/4 y 





@ IT carries helpful and informative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 

@ IT is endorsed and ded by tendent: ene Date 
principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and cooane schosle, teachers | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 1933 number for (]1 year, $2.00; ()2 years, $3.00. 


is a source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety Send me The 1903-04 Instructor: Yeatcbacle with tbecaboes 
and vitality to their daily teaching programs. Send in your sub- CT] for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 

scription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- Also send: me maazines bezinning with Sentember; as foll 
BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. 8 Pees 8 aaa . 


Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other 2 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) I agree to pay $................ not later than November 5, 1933. 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) . $2.75 | with Correct English ($2.50) ‘ 
with ate oeaae ($3.00). 4.25 | with Child Life ($3.00) Name. 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2. ¥ t 
with Reader's Digest ($3.00) ... with ( Hd St. or R.F.D 
with Junior Home Magazine ($2.50)... 2: 5 with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00). 
Mdtbs © tus RUNNCDEDtedetind ter tae qanedtabereiarans: P. O. : 




















I am enclosing §&............. . herewith, 














Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky. 
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As popular 


as music itself 


A noted educator said of the Shackle- 
ton Special Small Model “It fills a 
great need. It will become as popular 
as music itself.’’ 


Years of experience in supplying the needs of teachers and schools in music and 
instruments convinced us that a specially built small piano would solve a vexing 
problem for schools and teachers alike. Many teachers agreed with us and 
co-operated. At last we have it—built to your own specifications. 


A Midget Marvel with Full Length Keyboard 


SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 


In order to make this much 
needed instrument immediately 
available to the greatest num- 
ber of schools and teachers we 
are delivering, for a limited 
period. at a revolutionary 20% 
discount from regular price. 


$140 


Net Cash 
O. B. Louisville 


A revelation in compact design and construction. 
Small in every detail but tone and quality. Only 3 
feet 8 inches high. You can see over the top sitting 
down. Only 4 feet 8 inches wide. A child may 
easily span its width. And yet, it has everything you 
need in range, tone and volume. 


See this improved instrument, inspect its fine equip- 
ment, test its perfect action, hear its really marvelous 
tone quality—it will delight you. Then consider its F. 


modest cost and get another thrill. Only $175. Please specify Finish desired— 
Mahogany or Walnut. 


Use Our Complete Sheet Music Department 
For Your Convenience 
Every month moves a greater number of Musicians, Music Teachers and Music 


Schools of the South to adopt Shackleton’s as headquarters. They find a 
greater selection, expert co-operation, speedier service and frequently lower 
prices. 

Experienced Sheet Music Specialists will be glad to make up for you a selection 
of any type music you may request. Further, please feel free to write us for 
any information regarding musical works of any type, and be assured of receiving 
impartial and authentic data. Our complete service includes: 


OOKS 














SHEET MUSIC 

So complete is this department as 
to include almost ‘‘Everything in 
Music.” Library Editions, Band 
Music, Orchestra Music, Foreign 
Music, Octavo Music, Choir Music, 
Studies, Music for Kindergarten, 
All Grades, High School and Col- 
lege. 


B 
Text books on the rudiments of 
harmony, history and theory of 
music. Class 
tions for Glee Clubs, Choruses and 
Choirs. Children’s Songs, Assem- 
bly Songs, Folk Dances, Singing 
Games, String and Wind Ensemble, 
Orchestra and Band. Operettas 
and Cantatas. 


Methods, Collec- 


INSTRUMENTS 
Steinway, Kurtzman, Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock, Estey and Shackleton 
pianos. 

The Aeolian Duo-Art in pjanos 
and residence organs. Church or- 
gans. Band and Orchestra In- 
struments. Fine Reeds, Strings 
and every needed musical supply, 


As a progressive music Teacher or leader your name should be on our free mailing list 
Drop us a postal today if you want this helpful co-operation 


Shackleton Piano Company 


.324 W. Chestnut Street 


PORATED 


Louisville, Kentucky 














